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Art.  I.  A  Journey^  made  in  the  Summer  of  1794,  through 

Holland,  and  the  Weftern  Frontier  of  Germany^  with  a  Return 
down  the  Rhine.  To  which  are  aMed^  Obfervations  during  q 
,  ^T our  to  the  Lakes  of  Lancajhire^  Wejlmorelandy  and  Cumber^ 
'  land!  By  Ann  Radcliffe.  pp.  500.  4to.  iK  is.  boards. 
Robinfons.  London,  1795* 


♦T^RS.  RadclifFe,  in  her  Myfterles  of  Udolpho,  as  well  as  In 
her  other  romances,  difcovers  a  ftrong  turn  and.tafte  for 
landfcape,  or  the  defcription  of  the  external  •  face  of  nature. 
This  may  be  (aid,  in  a  language  now  very  generally  adopted,*'^tb 
be  her  forte ; .  although  in  thofe  writings  (he  has  indulged  it  to 
a  length  wholly  difproportionate  to  the  narrative  which  it  was 
intended  only  to  relieve  and  variegate.  The  fame  tafte  aiid  ' 
turn  of  mind  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  the  volume  before 
us.,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  not  inattentive  to  moral  chara(Slef,  and 
political. lituation;  but  the  fubjedl  011 -which  (he  moft  delights 
to  dwell  is  the  effeft  produced  by  natural  feenery ;  the  afpeft  of 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  ocean;  the  elements. in  various* 
combinations.  Thefe  (he  views,  not  with'  the  eye  of  a  philo« 
fopher,  but  of  a  landfcape  painter.  In  her  romances  (he  paints 
fancy-pieces ;  here  (he  draws  from  naturer  ^  Of  the  fuccefs  and 
cffeft  .of  her  powers  we  (hall  give  our  opinion  after  we  have 
given  fome  fpecimens  •  of  her  book,  which  may.  ferve  as  a  mi¬ 
niature  pifture  of  the  whole,  with  fome  occaGon^  obfervatipns.  * 

,In  explanation  of  the  4)lura]  term  [we]  which  (He  ufes 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  pages,  (he  pbferves,  in  a  preface,^ 

*  that  her  journey  having  been  performed  in  the; company;  of 

*  her  neareft  relative  and  friend,  the  .  account  of  it  has  beem 
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RadclIfFc’j  ^journey  through  Holland^  I 

*  written,  lb  much  from  their  mutual  obfervation,  that  there  1 

^  would  be  a  deception  in  permitting  the  book  to  appear  with-  | 

•  out  fome  acknowledgment  which  may  diftinguilh  it  from 

*  works  entirely  her  own.  The  title-page  would,  therefore, 

‘  have  contained  the  joint  names  of  her  hufband  and  herlelf^  if  ^ 

*  this  mode  of  appearing  before  the  public,  befides  being  ] 

^  thought  by  that  relative  a  greater  acknowledgment  than  was  I 

•  due  to  his  (hare  of  the  work,  had  not  feemed  liable  to  the  im-  M 

‘  putation  of  a  defign  to  attraft  attention  by  extraordinary  no-  M 

‘  velty.  It  is,  however,  ncceJiary  to  her  own  (atisfaftion,  that  % 

♦  fome  notice  ftiould  be  taken  of  this  affiftance 

From  Harwich  ‘  our  travellers  paffed  to  Helvoetfluys,  and  | 
from  thence  to  Rotterdam.  A  bad  road  led  them,  in  a  fmall  1 
coach,  or  rathy  covered  waggon,  through  Ibme  meadows  of  | 

meagre  grafs,  and  through  fields  in  which  corn  was  higher,  j 

though  thinner,  than  in  England.  The  profpeft  was  over  an  I 
entire  level  to  the  horizon,  except  that  the  fpires  of  diftant  vil¬ 
lages,  fonie  fmall  clufters  of  trees,  and  now  and  then  a  wind-  ' 

mill,  varied  it.  As  they  approached  any  of*  thefc  clufters,  they 
found  ufually  a  neat  farm-houfe,  flieltered  within,  and  included,  ^ 

together  with  its  garden  and  orchard,  in  a  perfeft  green  fence  j  i 

the  fields  were  elfcwhere  feparated  from  each  other  and  from  the  j 

road,  neither  by  hedges  nor  walls,  but  by  deep  ditches  filled  ^ 

with  water,  over  which  are  laid  fmall  bridges,  that  may  be 
opened  in  the  middle  by  a  fort  of  trap-door^  raifed  and  locked  to 
apoft,  to  prevent  the  intrufion  of  ftrangers.*— ‘  Their  fail  up 
the  Maefe  was  very  delightful.  The  river  flows  here  with  great 
dignity,  and  is  animated  with  velTels  of  all  countries  pafling  to 
and  from  Rotterdam.  The  huge  Archangelman ;  the  lighter 
American;  the  fmart,  fwift  Englifhman;  and  the  bulky  .Dutch¬ 
man  ;  exhibit  a  various  feene  of  (hipping,  upon  a  noble  furface 
of  water,  winding  between  green  paftures  and  rich  villages, 
fpread  along  the  low  (bores,  where  pointed  roofs,  trees,  and 
mafts  of  fi&ing-boats,  are  feen  mingled  in  ftriking  confufion.* 
From  Rotterdam  our  author,  or  authors,  went  to  Delft,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Hague.  ^  The  refidence  of  a  court  at  the 
Hague  renders  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  lefs  national 
and  chara6feriftic  than  elfewhere.  There  are  few  perfons  in 
the  ftreets,  who,  without  their  orange  cockades,  might  not  be 
miftaken  for  Englifh;  but  ribbons  of  this  colour  are  almoft  i 

*  ‘Mrs.  RadclifFe,  in  thefe  preliminary  notices  refpefting  a  rela- 
Tivi  and  a  pronoun,  is  a  great  deal  more  complaifant  and  gallant 
than  another  female  traveller,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who  takes  no  notice  of 
her  hufband,  although  poor  Piozzi,  no  doubt,  joined  in  the  emotions  t 
of  his  travelling  governefs,  as  well  as  Mr.  Radclifle. 
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univerfal ;  which  fomc  wear  in  their  hats,  and  fome  upon  the 
buttonhole  of  the  coat.  The  pooreft  perfons,  and  there  are 
more  poor  here  than  elfcwhere,  find  fomething  orange-coloured 
to  (hew.  Children  have  it  placed  upon  their  caps ;  fo  that  the 
pradice  is  carried  to  an  extent  as  ridiculous  as  the  prohibition 
was  in  1785,  when  the  magift rates  ordered  that  nothing  orange^ 
coloured  Jhould  be  worn  or  Jhewn^  not  even  fruits  or  flowers^  and 
that  carrots  Jhould  not  be  expofed  to  fale  with  the  ends  outwards 
Three  hours  pleafant  floating  along  a  canal  adorned  with  fre¬ 
quent  country  houfes,  gardens,  fummer-houfes,  and  fquare  bal¬ 
conies,  or  rather  platforms  projeding  over  the  water,  within  an 
hand’s-breadth  of  its  level,  brought  our  travellers  to  Leyden, 
renowned  for  its  univerfity,  and  which  wasefteemed  the  fecond 
in  Holland,  before  Rotterdam  gained  its  proper  extent.  They 
continued  their  route  by  Haerlcm— Amfterdam — Utrecht— and 
Ninrieguen.  —  ‘A  few  miles  after  leaving  Nimeguen*  they 
quitted  the  territories  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  entered 
the  Pruffian  duchy  of  Cleves,  at  a  fpot  where  a  mill  is  in  one 
country,  and  a  miller’s  houfe  in  the  other.  An  inftance  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  conditions  of  the  people  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  oblervable  even  at  this  paflage  of  their  boundary.  Our 
poftillion  bought,  at  the  iniller’s,  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  fuch  as 
is  not  made  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  carried  it  away  for 
the  food  of  his  horfes,  which  were  thus  initiated  in  fomc  of  the 
bleflings  of  the  German  peafantry.  After  another  quarter  of  a 
mile  you  have  more  proofs  that  you  have  entered  the  country 
of  the  King  of  Pruffia.  From  almoft  every  clufter  of  huts 
barefooted  children  run  out  to  beg,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  ftand  at 
every  gate,  nearly  throwing  themfelvcs  under  the  wheels  to 
catch  your  money,  which  every  now  and  then  the  bigger  feize 
from  the  lefs.’ — Approaching  nearer  to  Cleves  they  travelled 
on  a  ridge  of  heights,  and  were  once  more  cheered  with  the 
pomp  of  groves.  Between  the  branches  were  delighlfufcatches 
of  extenfivc  landfcapes,  varied  with  hills,  clothed  to  thair  fum- 
mits  with  wood,  where  frequently  the  diftant  fpires  of  a  town 
peeped  out  moft  piflurefquely.  The  open  vales  between  were 
chiefly  fpread  with  corn ;  and  fuch  a  profpeft  of  undulating 
ground,  and  of  hills  tufted  with  the  grandeur  of  forefts,  was  in- 
expreflibly  cheering. to  eyes  fatigued  by  the  long  view  of  level 
countries.’ 

They  purfued  their  journey  along  the  weftern  frontier  of 
Germany,  Xanten,  Rheinberg,  Hoogftrafs,  Neafs,  Cologne, 

•  The  tide  of  popular  prejudice  and  paffion  is  ufually  carried  to 
the  height  of  ridicule.  In  times  of  zeal  againft  popery,  a  member 
of  the  Hnglifh  Houfe  of  Commons  faid,  that  he  would  not  have 
even  a  fo^ijh  dog  and  cat  to  mur  and pe^iv  about  him, — Hume’s  Hift. 
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Bonn,  and  Goodefberg,  a  delightful  village,  whofe  beautres . 
made,  on  the  mind  of  our  votary  of  landfcape,  a  vivid  and  deep 
impreffion.  In  a  plain  beyond  the  village,  a  row  of  large  houfes,. 
built  upon  one  plan,  and  almoft  refembling  a  palace,  form  the. 
little  watering  place  of  Goodefberg,  which  has  been  founded 
partly  at  the  expence  of  the  Eledlor,  and  partly  by  individuals 
under  his  patronage.  One  of  the  houfes  was  occupied  by  the 
Archduchefs,  his  fitter,  and  is  often  ufed  by  the  Eleftor,  who  is 
extremely  felicitous  for  the  profperity  of  the  place.  A  large 
building  at  the  end  contains  the  public  rooms,  and  is  fitted  up¬ 
as  an  hotel. 

*  The  fituation  of  this  houfe  is  beautiful  beyond  any  hope  or  power 
of  defeription;  for  defeription,  though  it  may  tell  that  there  are 
mountains  and  rocks,  cannot  paint  the  grandeur,  or  the  elegance  of 
outline,  cannot  give  the  effect  of  precipices,  or  draw  the  minute  fea¬ 
tures,  that  reward  the  adlual  obferver  by  continual  changes  of  colour, 
and  by  varying  their  forms  at  every  new  choice  of  his  pofition 
Delightful  Goodefberg !  the  fublime  and  beautiful  of  landfcape,  the 
charms  of  mufic,  and  the  pleafures  of  gay  and  elegant  fociety,  were 
thine !  The  immediate  unhappinefs  of  war  has  now  fallen  upon  thee ; 
but,  though  the  graces  may  have  fled  thee,  thy  terrible  majefty  re¬ 
mains,  beyond  the  fphere  of  human  contention. 

‘  This  is  a  place  almoft  as  renowned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  country, 
as  it  is  worthy  to  exercife  the  powers  of  poetry  and  painting.  The 
fame.  Erneft  f,  in  the  caufe  of  whofe  fovereignty  the  maflacre  of 
Neufs  was  perpetrated,  befieged  here  the  fame  Gerard  de  Trufehes,  the 
Eleftor  [of  Cologne},  who  had  embraced  the  proteflant  religion,  and 
for  whom  Ncufs  held  out.  The  calUe  of  Goodefberg  was  impregnable, 
except  by  famine,  but  was  very  liable  to  that  from  its  infulated 
fituation,  and  the  eafe  with  which  the  whole  bafe  of  the  mountain 
could  be  furrounded.  Gerard’s  defence  was  rendered  the  more 
obftinate  by  his  belief,  that  nothing  lefs  than  his  life,  and  that 
of  a  beautiful*  woman,  the  marrying  of  whom  had  conftltuted  one 
of  the  offences  againfl  his  Chapter,  would  appeafe  his  ferocious  ene¬ 
mies.  He  was  perfonally  beloved  by  his  garrifon,  and  they  adhered 
to  him  with  the  affedion  of  friends,  as  well  as  with  the  enthufiafm 
of  foldiers.  When,  therefore,  they  perceived  that  their  furrender 
could  not  be  much  longer  prot rafted  they  refolved  to  employ  their 
remaining  time  and  llrength  in  enabling  him  to  feparate  his  fortunes 

•  Thefe  obfervations  are  very  juft.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little 
wonderful  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  impreffed  as  (he  Was  with  a  fenfc  of 
their  juftnefs,  fhould  make  up  a  quarto  volume,  chiefly  with  local 
defeription.  In  landfcape,  or  other  fpecies  of  painting,  to  fubftitute 
the  pen  for  the  pencil,  is  as  abfurd  as  If  a  philofopher  or  hiflorian 
were  to  exchange  the  nfe  of  the  alphabet,  for  Egyptian  or  Chinefe 
hieroglyphics. 

f  To  what  Ernest  does  the  author  allude.^  The  maffacre  at 
Ncufs,  which  (he  mentions  p.  98,  w^as  committed  by  the  army  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  commanded  by  his  general  Farnese. 
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from  theirs.  They  laboured  inceffantly  in  forming  a  fubterraneous 
paflage,  which  (hould  open  beyond  the  befiegers’  lines ;  and>  though 
their  diftrefs  became  extreme  before  this  was  completed9  they  made  no 
overtures  for  a  furrender,  till  Gerard  and  his  wife  had  efcaped  by  it. 
The  fugitives  arrived  fafcly  in  Holland*  and  the  vengeance  of  their 
adverfaries  was  never  gratified  further  than  by  hearing*  many  years 
after,  that  they  died  poor.  *  . 

*  The  fortrefs*  rendered  interefting  by  thefe  traits  of  fidelity  and 
misfortune*  is  not  fo  far  decayed*  but  that  its  remains  exhibit  much 
of  Its  original  form. 

^  We  wandered  long  among  thefe  veftiges  of  ancient  ftory*  ren* 
dered  ftill  more  interefting  by  the  (hadowy  hour  and  the  vefper  bell  of 
a  chapel  on  a  cliff  below.  The  village,  to  which  this  belongs*  draggles 
half  way  up  the  mountain,  and  there  are  feveral  little  (hrines  aoove 
it,  which  the  cottagers,  on  feftivals,  decorate  with  flowers.  The  pried 
is  the  fchoolmafter  of  the  parifh*  and  almoft  all  the  children*  within 
feveral  miles  of  the  hill,  walk  to  it,  every  day,  to  prayers  and  leflTons.  . 
Whether  it  is  from  this  care  of  their  minds,  or  that  they  arc  under 
the  authority  of  milder  landlords  than  elfewhere,  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  in  this  plain  differ  much  from  thofe  ufual  in  Germany. 
Inftead  of  an  inveterate  fullennefs,  approachmg  frequently  to  malig¬ 
nity,  they  (hew  a  civility  and  gentlenefs  in  their  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers,  which  leave  the  enjoyments  derived  from  inanimate  nature^ 
unalloyed  by  the  remembrances  of  human  deformity,  that  mingle 
with  them  in  other  diftrifls.  Even  the  children’s  begging  is  in  a 
manner,  which  (hews  a  different  charafter.  They  here  kifs  their 
little  hands,  and  filently  hold  them  out  to  you,  almoft  as  much  in 
falute  as  in  entreaty.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  their  manner  is  fo 
offenfive,  not  only  for  its  intrufion,  but  as  a  fymptom  of  their  difpo- 
fition,  that  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  the  oppreffion  that  pro¬ 
duces  it,  can  prevent  you  from  denying  the  little  they  are  compelled 
to  ^^uife.’  "  *  ^ 

This  is  a  happy  proof  and  example  that  Mrs.  RadclifFe  is 
capable  of  nrioral  and  political  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  juft  im- 
preflion  and  obfervation  on  the  external  feenery  of  nature.  The 
gentlenefs  that  reigns  in  the  abodes  here  deferibed  is  probably 
owing  to  the  care  taken  of  their  education.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  fame  boorifh  taciturnity  and  fullennefs*  prevailing,  it 
would  appear,  in  fome  inftances,  even  over  a  regard  to  felf- 
intereft,  that  are  deferibed  in  fo  lively  and*pi£lurefque  a  manner 
by  Erafmus,  are  ftill  as  prominent  as  ever  among  the  features 
of  the- Germans,  at  the  prefent  day.  This  is  a  moral  pheno* 
menon  that  naturally  invites  and  prompts  inveftigation.  Know¬ 
ledge  and  civilifation  go  hand  and  hand.  In  Germany,  among 
the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  they  have  both  been  very  flow  in 
their  progrefs. 

[  To  be  continued^  ] 
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embafly,  on  the  aift  of  Auguft  1793,  fct  our  for  Pe- 
kin,  travelling  over  a  road  not  only  broad  but  elegant,  and 
furrounded  by  crowds  of  people  that  either  intercepted  their 
view,  or  diftra(3ed  their  attention :  ' 

*  At  noon  we  approached  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital  of  China,  and 
I  cannot  but  feel  fome  degree  of  regret,  that  no  alteration  was  made 
in  the  ordinary  travelling,  and  ftiabby  appearance,  of  the  embaffy,  on 
fuch  an  important  occafion.  Whatever  reafons  there  might  be  to 
prevent  that  difplay,  which  it  pofTcfTed  fuch  ample  proviiions  to  make, 

1  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  but  our  cavalcade  had  nothing  like 
the  appearance  of  an  embafly,, from  the  firft  nation  in  Europe,  pafling 
through  the  moft  populous  city  in  the  world. 

‘  Un  entering  the  fuburbs  we  pafled  beneath  feveral  very  beautiful 
triumphal  arches,  elegantly  painted,  and  enriched  with  various  fan¬ 
ciful  ornaments :  the  upper  part  of  them  was  fquare,  with  a  kind  of 
pent-houfe,  painted  of  a  green  colour,  and  heightened  with  varnifh : 
from  the  infide  of  this  roof  was  fufpended  the  model  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation  junk,  admirably  executed,  and  adorned  with  ribbons  and 
lilken  ilreamers. 

*  Thcfe  fuburbs  arc  very  extenfive ;  the  houfcs  are  of  wood,  the 
greater  part  of  them  two  flories  in  height,  and  their  fronts  painted  in 
various  colours.  The  (hops  are  not  only  commodious  for  their  re- 
fpedive  purpofes,  but  have  a  certain  grandeur  in  their  appearance, 
that  is  enlivened  by  the  very  pretty  manner  in  which  the  articles  of 
the  refpe&ive  magazines  are  difplayed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  either 
to  diflinguiih  the  trade,  or  to  tempt  the  purchafer. 

*  We  proceeded  gradually  through  fpacious  fireets,  which  are  paved 
on  either  ^e  for  the  convenience  of  foot  palTengers.  The  whole 
way  was  lined  with  foldiers,  and  indeed,  without  fuch  a  regulation,  it 
would  have  been  impoflible  for  the  carriages  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  crowd  that  attended  us. 

*  At  two  o*clock  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  grand  imperial  city 
of  Pekin,  with  very  little  femblance  of  4ipIoroatic  figure  or  im¬ 
portance  ;  in  fiiort,  for  I  cannot  help  repeating  the  fentiment,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ambaflador’s  attendants,  both  with  refpe£t  to  the  Ihab- 
binefs  ef  their  drefs,  and  the  vehicles  which  conveyed  them,  bor6  a 

ficacer  refexnblance'to  die  removal  of  paupers  to  their  parifbes  in 
.nglandi  than  the  expefted  dignity  of  the  I'cprefcntativ^  of  a  great 
Md  powerful  monarch.*' 

The 
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The  magnificence  of  this  wonderful  city  is  defcribed  in  a  na¬ 
tural  and  perfpicuous  manner.  Its  police  feems  to  be  admir¬ 
able,  and  fuch  as  might,  in  many  inftances,  fiirnifli  hints  and 
examples  for  the  regulation  of  London ;  where  the  favage  hunting 
of  bullocks,  the  breaking  down  of  over- loaded  and  over-driven 
coaches,  and  other  violations  of  exprefs  laws,  mock  the  inefii- 
cacy  of  laws  never  carried  into  execution  The  inhabitants 
of  London,  with  regard  to  their  cuftoms  and  modes  of  life, 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  Pekin,  arc'mere  barbarians.  At 
Pekin 

I  • 

*  The  Britifh  ambaflador  was  vifited  by  a  company  of  mandarins, 
among  whom  were  feveral  perfons,  natives  of  France,  who  had  been 
of  the  order  of  Jefuits ;  but  being  prohibited  from  promulgating 
their  do^rines  in  this  country^  had  afTumed  its  drefs  and  manners  ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  learning,  had  been  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  mandarins.'  Thefe  French  gentlemen,  who  were,  as  may  be  very 
readily  conceived,  well  acquainted  with  the  intcrefts  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  now  naturalifed,  encouraged  Lord  Macartney  to 
hope  for  the  moll  fatisfaflory  and  beneficial  iiTue  of  the  embafly 
which  he  condudeJ.’ 

Thefe  and  a  great  variety  of  other  curious  and  interefting 
particulars,  are  comprifed  in  our  author’s  eighth  and  nintn 
chapters. 

Chap.  X.  Lord .  Macartney,  attended  by  part  of  his  fuite^ 
leaves  Pekin,  and  proceeds  towards  the  imperial  rtfidence  in 
Tartary. 

Chap.  XI.  PaflTcs  and  deferibes  the  famous  great  wall  of 
China ;  compares  the' xlifferent  appearances  of  Tartary  and 
China ;  exemplifies  the  induftry  of  the  peafants  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  country;  deferibes  different  palaceS)  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  fettled  for  the  manner  in  which  the  embafly  was  to 
make  its  entrance  into  Jehol : 

^  It  is  certainly,’  Mr.  Anderfon  obferves,  ♦  a  wife  policy  in  the 
government  of  China,  to  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  ini  the 
produce  of  the  country ;  and  is  a  confiderable  fpur  to  improvement 
and  induftry  in  every  clafs  of  the  people,  who  are  to  get  their  bread 
by  the  exertions  of  genius,  or  the  fweat  of  dieir  brow.  The  land¬ 
lord,  alfo,  receives  the  greater  part  of  his  rents  in  the  produce  of 
his  farms;  and  the  farmer  pays  his  fervants,  in  a  great  meafure,  by 


•  It  would  not  be  difficult,  in  China,  where  the  fecurity  ai^  com«> 
fort  of  individuals  form  (0  gr^t  a  part  of  the  cares  of  government, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  Mr.-J.  Donaldfon  to  eftablifh  nb  daily  and 
conftant  watch ;  a  Ample  and  falutary  plan,  which,  whenever  mi- 
nifters  magiftrates  have  leifure  from  more  weighty  affairs  to  think 
of  public  good,  will  probably  be  carried  into  execution. 

A  \  giving 
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giving  them  pieces  of  waftc  uncultivated  land,  where  there  are  any,  ^ 
with  occafional  encouragement  to  excite  their  induftry.  Such  are 
the  cuftoms  which  prevail  throughout  China,  and  tend  fo  much,  to 
preferve  the  profperity,  and  promote  cultivation  of  every  part  of  that 
extenfive  empire.*  f  1 

This  diftribution  of  the  wafte  land  is  equally  humane  in  point  || 
of  morality,  and  judicious  in  refpedt  of  policy.  It  has  a  ten-  |1 
dency  to  raife  the  a(Sual  labourer  to  the  fituation  of  an  inde-  | 
pendent  cultivator  of  the  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  increafc  1 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  the  rcfources  of  government. 

To  allot  a  parcel  of  wafte  land,  as  fome  improvers  propofe  and  ^  J 
pradtife,  to  the  labourer  who  fhall  fubdue  it,  for  a  limited  and  M 
ihort  period  only,  even  in  a  rude  climate  and  ungrateful  foil,  is  p 
hard  meafure,  and  accordingly  inefficacious.  It  is  as  found  as  ^ 
it  is  generous  policy,  to  grant  to  fuch  conquerors  or  fubduers  of  |l 
the.land,  a  right  of  inheritance  in  perpetuum\  as  is  done  in  China, 
and  has  of  late  been  done  in  Denmark.  m 

•  Chap.  XIII.  The  ambaflador  vifits  and  receives  prefents  m 
again  and  again  from  the  emperor.  Favourable  opinions  en- 
tertained  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  embafly.  ’S 

Chap.  XIV.  Vifits — Prefents — Account  of  the  Chinefe  em-  fl 
peror — Audience  of  leave  to  the  Britifli  ambaflador :  m 

*  The  Emperor  of  China  refufed,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  fign,  and  S 

of  courle  to  enter  into  any  engagement,  by  a  written  treaty,  with  the  ‘1 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  nation ;  as  fuch  a  condudl,  on  ,| 
his  part,  would  be  contrary  to  the  ancient  ufage,  and  indeed  an  in-  | 
fringement  of  the  ancient  conllitutions,  of  the  empire.  At  the  fame  ^ 

time  he  was  pleafed  to  fignify  his  high  refpeft  for  his  Britannig  J 

Majelly  and  the  Britilh  nation  ;  and  that  he  felt  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  | 
gr^t  them  greater  indulgencies  than  any  other  European  power  trad-  j 
ing  to  his  dominions;  nor  was  he  unwilling  to  make  fuch  a  new  ar-  A 
rangement  of  the  duties  payable  by  Britiih  (hips  arriving  at  Canton,  | 
as  appeared  to  be  a  leading  objeft  of  the  negociation.  At  the  fame 
dme,  however,  he  Ihould  be  ever  attentive  to  the  real  interefts  of  his 
pwn  fubjefts,  an  atom  of  which  he  would  never  facrifice ;  and 
Ihould  therefore  withdraw  his  favours  to  any  foreign  nation  when¬ 
ever  it  might  appear  to  be  incompatible  with  the  interefts  of  his 
own ;  or  that  the  Englifh  (hould,  by  their  conduft  in  trade,  forfeit 
their  pretenfions  to  any  advantages  which  might  be  granted  them  in 
preference  to  other  nations  trading  to  China.  Thefe  were  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  Emperor  on  the  occafion,  which  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,' require  any  written  inftrument  or  fignature  to  induce  him  to 
rcalife^and  fulfil.  .  i 

•  At  the  fame  time,  to  prove  the  high  regard  and  efteem  the  Em-  | 
peror  of  China  entertained  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  Imperial  M 
MajeAy  delivered,  from  his  own  hand,  into  that  of  the  ambafiador,  M 
a  very  valuable  box,  containing  the  miniature  pi^ures  of  all  the  pre-  m 
ceding  emperors ;  to  which  is  annexed,  a  defeription  in  verfe  by  each  3 

/  ..  emperor,  1 
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emperor,  defcriptive  of  himfelf,  and  the  principal  features  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  as  well  as  a  line  of  condud  recommended  to  their  feveral 
fucceflbrs. 

*  The  Emperor,  on  prefenting  this  gift  to  the  ambaiTador,  fpoke 
to  the  following  purport : 

«  Deliver  this  caflcet  to  the  King  your  mailer,  with  your  own  hand, 
and  tell  him,  though  the  prefent  may  appear  to  be  fmall,  it  is,  in  my 
cftimation,  the  moll  valuable  that  1  can  give,  or  my  empire  can  fur-  , 
nilh ;  for  it  has  been  tranfmitted  to  me  through  a  long  line  of  my 
predeceffors,  and  is  the  lad  token  of  affedion  which  I  had  referved 
to  bequeath  to  my  fon  and  fucceflbr,  as  a  tablet  of  the  virtues  of  his 
ancedors,  which  he  had  only  to  perufe,  as  I  (hould  hope,  to  infpire 
him  with  the  noble  refolution  to  follow  fuch  bright  examples ;  and,  as 
they  had  done,  to  make  it  the  grand  objed  of  his  life  to  exalt  the 
honour  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  advance  the  happinefs  and  prof- 
peri  ty  of  his  people/ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  literary  curiofity  will  not 
be  withheld  from  the  public.  A  tranflation  of  it  will  probably 
appear  in  another  narrative  of  the  Britilh  embafly  to  China,  by 
Sir  G.  Staunton. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 
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[  Concluded from  our  Number  for  May  lajl.  ] 

A  RT.  XIL  A  Defcription  of  a  Tranfit  Circle  for  dcter- 
mining  the  Place  of  celeftial  Objedls  as  they  pafs.  the  Me¬ 
ridian.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollafton,  LL.  B.  and  F.R.  S.— 
The  defign  of  this  inftrument  is  to  find  the  right  afcenfion  and 
declination  of  heavenly  bodies  by  a  fingle  obfervation.  The 
principal  contrivance  confifts  in  a  micrometer  detached  from  the 
p  iimb  of  the  inftrument,  and  capable  of  examining  with  accuracy 
the.  diftance  of  the  neareft  divifion  from  a  fixed  point.  That 
idea,  however,  had  already  occurred  to 'feveral  aftronomers, 
although  Mr.  Wollafton  was  not  apprifed  of  it.  The  inftru¬ 
ment  was  conftruded  by  Cary,  after  Ramfden  and  Troughton 
had  declined  to  undertake  it.  Its  accuracy  and  conveniences 
anfwered  the  inventor^s  expectations.  Two  engravings  are 
annexed. 

Art.  XIII.  Defcription  of  an  extraordinary  ProdufHon  of 
human  Generation,  with  Obfervations.  By  John  Clarke,  M.D. 
Communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.— The 
fubjet5l  of  this  defcription  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  anomalies  ever  related,  and  bids  fair  to  embarrafs  the 

theories 
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theories  of  phyfiologifts.  ‘  There  was  not  the  fmalleft  appearance 

*  of  bead,  or  vertebrae,  or  ribs,  7'herc  was  neither  brain, 

*  fpinal  marrow,  nor  nerves.  It  had  no  heart,  nor  lungs.  It 

*  contained  none  of  the  vifeera  fubfervient  to  digeftion,  except- 

*  ing  the  fmall  inteftines.’ — Two  plates  are  added  for  illuf- 
tration. 

Art.  XIV.  Defeription  of  an  inftrument  for  afeertaining 
the  fpecific  Gravity  of  Fluids.  By  John  Godfrey  Schmeifler. 
Communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — This 
contrivance  confifts  of  a  flat-bottomed  glafs  bottle  fitted  with  a. 
ground  ftopper,  and  which  is  to  be  filled  with  the  liquor  at  the 
temperature  of  6o®,  and  then  weighed.  Mr.  Schmeifler  adds, 
that  ^  every  ingenious  man  will  cafily  convince  himfelf  how  far 

*  this  inftrument  may  be  preferable  to  thofe  which  have  hitherto 
^  been  made  public,  and  even  to  that  lately  invented  and  re« 

*  commended  by  Mr.  Ramfiicn.*  An  engraving  is  annexed. 
Art.  XV.  Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Blagden, 

Knt.  Sec.  R.  S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.  giving 
fome  Account  of  the  Tides  at  Naples.— From  this  trifling  article 
We  are  informed  that  at  new  moon  it  is  high  water  between  nine 
and  ten  o’clock  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  For  an  accurate  detail 
of  the  tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the, 
fourth  volume  added  by  M.  Lalande  to  his  aftronomy  a  few 
years  fince. 

Art.  XVI.  .  Obfervations  on  Vifion.  By  Thomas  Young. 
Communicated  by  Richard  Brocklefby,-  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.— It 
has  long  been  difputed  how  the  eye  accommodates  itfelf  to 
view  objects  diftinctly  at  different  diftances.  Mr.  Young  takes 
a  curfbry  retrofpeft  of  the  various  hypothefes  which  have  been 
framed  to  account  for  that  Angular  fad.  None  of  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  will  bear  a  rigorous  examination.  Another  theory  is  here 
advanced,  which  poffeffes  the  merit  at  leaft  of  fimplicity. 
Defcartes  and  Leeuwenhoek  have  maintained,  and  Mr.‘  Young 
repeats  the  affertion,  that  the  cryftalline  lens  confifis  of  mufeu- 
lar  coats.  By  their  contraftion  they  will  affume  a  more  globular 
or  convex  form,  and  confequently  adapt  the  eye  for  near  vifion. 
In  fiipport  of  this  opinion  it  is  aflferted,  that  the  cryffalline  frefh 
from  an  ox  (hewed  a  fibrous  ffrudure  under  the  microfeope. 
A  drawing  is  given  to  illuffrate  and  confirm  the  fad  alledged. 
But  more  cogent  proofs  will  reafonably  be  demanded ;  and  if 
the  coats  of  the  cryfialline  really  be  cqmpofed  of  mufcular  fibres, 
tfiefe  muft  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from  what  occur  in 
other  parts  of  the  animal  fyftem.  Solutions  are  added  of  fome 
eafy  and  popular  queries  in  optics.  On  the  whole,  this  paper 
contains  fenfible  remarks,  though  introduced  with  no  fmall  pa¬ 
rade,  and  (hews  a  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
Kading. 

Art, 
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Art.  XVII.  Obfervations  on  a  Current  that  often  prevails 
to  the  Weftward  of  Scilly;  endangering  the  Safety  of  Ships 
that  approach  the  Britifli  Channel.  By  James  Rennell,  Efq. 
F.  R.  S. — It  is  a  fa£t  well  known  to  mariners,  that  fhips,  com¬ 
ing-  from  the  Atlantic  and  fhaping  their  courfe  by  the  fouth  of 
the  Scilly  iflands,  are  often  carried  to  xht  north  of  them.  This 
extraordinary  error  has  ufually  been  imputed  to  bad  ftcerage, 
imperfc£I  obfervations  of  latitude,  or  the  indraught  of  the 
Briftol  channel.  But  neither  of  thefe  caufes  affords  a  fatisfadory 
folution.  The  cxiftence  of  a  current  is  therefore  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  probable.  The  prevalence  of  wefterly  winds  in  the 
Atlantic,  by  impelling  the  w^aters  along  the  north  coaft  of  Spain^- 
muft  produce  an  accumulation  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  out  of 
which  a  ftream  will  iffue  and  run  vehemently  in  the  dire6tion  of 
the  French  fhores,  till  projefled  by  the  promontory  fouth  of 
Breft  into  the  oce^n,  and,  retaining  ftill  the  momentum,  may 
extend  its  courfe  beyond  the  Scilly  iflands. 

EXTRACT. 

*  It  may  poffibly  be  afleed,  why  a  fimilar  current  does  not  prevail 
in  the  Britiih  channel  from  the  fame  wefterly  winds  ?  -  To  this  1 
anfwcr,  that  the  increafed  height  and  velocity  of  the  tides,  during 
the  prevalence  of  fuch  winds,  prove  that  a  part  at  leaft  of  the  fame 
effeA  which  happens  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  is  produced  in  the  channel  ^ 
and  1  have  little  doubt  that  there  is,  in  fatf ,  a  current  alfo  ;  but  that, 
as  it  is  blended  with  the  common  tide,  the  effedt  on  the  fenfes  is  loft  ; 
for  it  may  appear  only  in  the  form  of  a  Jlronger  flood  tide,  or  a  weaker 
ebb,  than  at  other  times.  Whereas  the  bay,  a  wider  fpace,  and  of 
.a  different  form, - alkhvs  a  freer  fco pc  to  the  tides  than  the  Britiih 
channel  docs ;  it  being  high  water  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  all  over 
i  the  bay,  but  varying  in  the  channel  at  leaft  five  hours.  And  it  may 
Lbe  concluded,  from  analogy,  that  the  form  of  the  channel  does  not 
lallow  the  fame  effetl  being  produced  by  the  wind,  on  its  included 
I  waters,  as  may  be  produced  on  thofe  of  the  bay  ;  thefe  meeting  with 
fan  bppofuion,  in  the  coaft  of  France,  the  others  having  a  partial  exit 
■at  the  Strait  of  Dover:  we  may  alfo  conclude,  that  if  no  fuch  phe-. 
nomenon  as  a  tide  exifted,  a  current,  though  lefs  ftrong  than  in  the 
bay,  would  be  perceived  in  the  Britifti  channel. 

*  Of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  it  may  be  obferved^  that,  by  reafon  of  its 
form,  and  expdfure  to  the  reigning  winds,  which  are  often  violent, 
and  which  pafs  over  a  vaft  expanfc  of  water,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
ocean,  familiarly  known  to  us,  whofe  circumftanccs  are,  in  any  de-* 
grec,^  fimUar  to  it.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  furprife  us  if  we  find 
that  it  differs,  in  any  particular,  from  other  feas.  Seamen  have  re¬ 
marked  its  uncommon  degree  of  agitation  in  ftormy  weather ;  but 
this  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  properly  accounted  for.  May 
it  not  be  owing,  generally,  to  the  fame  caufe  as  that  which  produces 
the  current?  and,  at  times,  to  the  very  current  itfclf?  With  refpeft 
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to  the  firft — the  waves  of  a  deep  bay  or  gulf,  when  the  wind  forces 
the  water  into  it,  will  meet  with  a  refillance  in  the  land  at  the  head 
of  it,  which  mud  occafion  a  reverberation  that  will  render  the  furface 
of  a  great  part  of  the  gulf  more  unquiet,  than  when  there  is  an  open* 
ing  at  the  end,  to  allow  the  undulatory  motion  a  freer  fcope.  What 
is  faid  here  is  exemplified  on  a  fmall  fcale,  by  Mr.  Smeaton^s  very 
ingenious  manner  of  quieting  Ramfgate  harbour/  (See  his  traft  on 
that  harbour,  page  45.)  And  with  refpeft  to  the  fecond  caufe — the 
effeft  of  a  current  running  to  windward,  in  producing  a  fliort,  hollow, 
and  therefore  dangerous,  wave,  is  pretty  well  known.  Accordingly, 
at  feafons  when  the  current  runs  drong,  and  the  wind  blows  frelh 
from  the  north-wed  quarter,  this  caufe  mud  alfo  contribute  to  the 
agitation  of  the  waters  in  the  north  part  of  the  bay  •• 

To  prove  the  reality  of  the  current  in  queftion,  Mr.  Rennel 
adduces  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  journals  of  two  Eaft  India 
fhips;  the  Hedor  in  1778,  and  the  Atlas  in  1787.  Some  ufe- 
fiil  remarks  are  added  on  the  effect  of  this  current^  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  fafely  encountering  it;  and  the  whole  is  illuftrated  by 
a  chart. 

Art.  XVIII.  Obfervations  on  the  Planet  Venus.  By  Wil¬ 
iam  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S. — This  celebrated  obferver,  with 
unremitting  afliduity,  has,  ever  fince  the  year  1777,  directed 
his  particular  attention  to  the  planet  Venus.  The  refult  of  his 
labours  would,  ere  now,  have  been  communicated  to  the  public, 
had  he  been  fuccefsful  in  afcertaining  the  diurnal  motion  of  that 
ftar.  What  induced  him  to  come  forward  at  this  time  appears 
to  be  a  paper  on  the  atmofphere  of  Venus,  by  Mr.  Schroeter, 
printed  in  the  laft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  on 
which  he  makes  fome  reflexions  rather  calculated  to  beget  fuf- 
picions  of  the  accuracy  of  that  author’s  obfervations.  The 
lharp  and  experienced  eye  of  Dr.  Herfchel,  aflifted  by  his  in¬ 
comparable  telefcopes,  could  never  deteX  the  mountains  on  Ve¬ 
nus,  which  Mr.  Schroeter  defcribes  fo  confidently.  That  planet 
has  an  atmofphere  probably  of  very  confiderable  elevation  and 
denfity,  which  prevent  the  inequalities  of  its  furface  from  being 
diftinXly  examined,  and  the  pofitiori  of  its  equator  and  the  time 
of  revolution  about  its  axis,  from  being  determined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  apparent  diameter  at  the  mean  dif- 


•  ^  How  far  the  reverberatory  motion  may  extend,  I  know  not ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  an  undulatory  motion  impreffed  on  the  fea  by  the 
wind  will  extend  to  a  prodigious  difiance,  and  even  into  a  region 
where  a  different  wind  prevails :  as  for  in  fiance,  a  fwell  raifed  by  a 
ftrong  gale,  at  fouth  or  fouth-weft,  in  the  traX  of  the  variable  winds, 
has  t^n  felt,  very  far  within  the  limits  of  the  fouth-eafi  trade  wind, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.* 
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tance  was  found,  by  careful  obfervation,  to  be  18.79";  and  con- 
fequently  Venus  -is  fomewhat  larger  than  our  earth.  An  en¬ 
graving  is  annexed. 

Art.  XIX.  Abftraft  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther¬ 
mometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon,  in  Rutland.  By  Thomas  Bar- 
?  ker,  Efq. ;  with  the  Rain  in  Surrey  and  Hamplhire  for  tlie  Year 
'  1792;  and  a  Comparifon  of  wet  Seafons.  Communicated  by 
'  Thomas  White,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — The  greateft  height  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  was  30  inches,  its  lowed  28.47 ; .  the  thermometer 
ranged  between  79I®  and  16®;  the  fall  of  rain  at  Lyndon  was 
29.4  inches,  at  Selbourne  48.56,  and  at  Fyfield  32.84.  The 
year  1792  was,  on  the  whole,  very  wet,  though  notfo  exceffive 
-  as  1774  and  1782.  In  the  fpace  of  a  month,  between  Auguft 
and  September  1792,  there  fell  five  inches  of  rain ;  but  between 
September  and  Oftober  1774)  the  quantity  of  fall  exceeded  eight 
inches.  .  . 

The  volumes  clofes,  as  ufual,  with  a  lift  of  donations  received 
by,  the  Society  fince  the  publication  of  the  laft  volume  of  their 
Tranfa£lions. 
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the  Origin  and  Inveftigation  of  Porifms.  By  John  Play- 
fair,  .  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univerlity  of 
Edinburgh'. 

•  The  inveftigation  of  porifms  made  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
geometrical  analyfis  of  the  ancients.  The  fubjedl  was  treated  of  by 
Euclid  in  three  books,  which  are  now  loft,  and  of  which  the  only 
(femain  is  a  ftiort  account  of  their  contents  given  by  Pappus 
Aiexandrinus,  in  his  Mathematical  Collegians.  The  whole, 
therefore,  remained  an  enigma,  which  feveral  of  the  modern 
geometers  endeavoured  to  refolve,  but  with  little  fuccefs,  till 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Simfon,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Glaf- 
gow,  difeovered  the  key  to  it.  He  has  afeertained  the  nature 
;of  the  propofitiohs  called  porifms,  and  has  even  reftored  a  great 
.number  of  thofe  which  Euclid  had  demonftrated.  His  very  ela¬ 
borate  and  ingenious  traft  on  this  fubje^f  is  among  his  pofthu- 
mous  works,  printed  at  the  cxpence  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope. 

In  the  paper  before  us  the  explanation  of  porifms.  is  farther 
profecuted,  and  an  inquiry  is  inftituted  concerning  the  relation 
they  ftand  in  to  other  geometrical  propofltions  ;  and  the  circum- 
/ftances  that  led  the  ancients  to  the  difeovery  of  them.  .  , 

^  •  Mr. 
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Mr.  Playfair  obferves,  that  when  the  definition  of  a  porifm  U 
given  in  the  general  and  moft  abftradl  form,  as  is  done  by  Dr. 
Simfon,  it  is  not  eafily  underftood.  Dr.  Simfon’s  definition 
is,  that  ^  a  porifm  is  a  propofuion  in  which  it  is  propofed  tode- 
‘  monftrate  that  one  or  more  things  are  given,  between  ^  which 

*  and  every  one  of  innumerable  other  things  not  given,  but 

*  afTumed  according  to  a  given  law,  a  certain  relation,  deferibed 

*  in  the  propofition,  is  to  be  (hewn  to  take  place.*  By  taking 
another  view  of  the  fubjedl,  the  obfeurity  of  this  definition  may, 
in  a  great  meafurc,  be  removed. 

The  firft  mathematical  inquiries,  fays  our  author,  muft  have 
occurred  in  the  form  of  quellions,  where  fomething  was  given, 
and  fomething  required  to  be  done;  and  by  the  reafonings  ne- 
cefiary  to  anfwer  thefe  queftions, .  many  truths  were  fuggefted, 
which  came  afterwards  to  be  the  fybjedls  of  feparate  demon- 
ftrations.  The  number  of  thefe  truths  was  the  greater,  that  th: 
ancient  geometers  never  undertook  the  folution  of  problems 
but  with  fuch  a  fcrupulous  and  minute  attention  as  could 
fcarcely  fufFer  any  of  the  collateral  truths  to  efcape  obfcrvatlon. 
Proceeding  thus  cautioufly,  they  remarked,  that  there  were 
many  problems  which,  in  certain  circumftances,  would  admit  of 
no.  folution  whatfoever,  but  became  what  is  called  impoffible,  on 
account  of  fome  one  of  the  conditions  preferibed  being  incon- 
^fiftent  with  the  reft,  and  incapable  of  being  united  with  them 
in  the  fame 

But  when  the  fame  geometers  proceeded  to  the  folution  of 
more  complicated' problems,  they  remarked  that  their  conftruc- 
tions  would  fometimes  fail,  for  a  reafon  diredily  contrary  to  that 
which  has  juft  been  afligned;  for  that  the  lines  which,  by  tKeir 
inteffedion,  were  to  determine  the  thing  fought,  inftead  of 
cutting  one  another,  as  they  ufually  did,  or  of  not  meeting  at 
all,  as  in  the  cafe  of  impofiibility,  would  coincide  with  one 
another  entirely,  and  leave  the  queftion  of  confequence  unre- 
folved.  This  circumftance  muft  have  created  coniiderable  em- 
barraffment  to  the  geometers  who  firft  obferved  it;  but,  after  a 
little  rcflciSfion,  they  could  not  fail;  to  conclude,  that  as  the 
magnitude  fought  was  determined  by  the  interfedlon  of  the  two 
lines  above  mentioned,  or  by  the  points  common  to  them  both; 
fo  when  thofe  lines  coincided,  and  when  all  their  points  were  in 
common,  every  point  muft  afford  a  folution;  which  folutions, 
therefore,  muft  be  infinite  in  number,  though  related  according 
to  certain  laws,  which  the  pofition  of  the  coinciding  lines  muft 
determine.  On  farther  confidering  the  caufe  of  this  unexpefted 
refult,  it  would  be  remarked,  that  it  proceeded  from  this,  that 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  involved  another  of  them 
in  it,  fo  that  there  was  not  a  fuificient  number  of  conditions  left 
4  -  ■  to 
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to  confine  the  problem  to  one,  or  any  determinate  number  of 
folutions.  It  Was  afterwards  perceived,  that  thefe  indefinite 
cafes  of  problems  formed  a  very  curious  clafs  of  propofitions  of  an 
intermediate  nature,  between  theorems  and  problems,  to  which 
propofitions  the  Greek  geometers  gave  the  name  of  Porisms. 

‘  A  porifm,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a  propofition  affirming 
‘  the  pollibility  of  finding  fuch  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain 
>  problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumerable  folutions/ 
7'hus  fuppofe  that  any  number  of  points  is  given,  and  that  it 
is  required  to  draw  through  another  point,  alfo  given,  a  itraight 
line,  fuch  that  the  fum  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  to  that  line 
from  the  given  points  on  one  fide  of  it,  may  be  juft  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  given  points  on  the 
other  fide  of  it ;  it  will  be  found  in  refolving  this  problem,  that 
there  is  a  certain  pofition  of  the  point,  through  which  the  ftraight 
dine  is  to  be  drawn,  fuch  that  any  ftraight  line  whatfoever  drawn 
through  it  will  anfwer  the  conditions  required.  Now  if  this 
cafe  of  the  problem  be  thus  enunciated,  viz.  that  any  number 
of  points  being  given  in  pofition,  a  point  may  be  found  through 
which  if  any  ftraight  line  whatfoever  be  drawn,  and  perpendi¬ 
culars  let  fall  upon  it  from  all  the  given  points,  the  fum  of  the 
perpendiculars  on  the  one  fide  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
perpendiculars  on  the  other ;  then  does  the  propofition  become  a 
porifm,  agreeably  to  the  defeription  that  has  juft  been  given.  And 
.this  porifm  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  is  the  Came  with  .the 
propofition  which  affirms,  that  if  any  number  of  points  be  given, 
iiim,  centre  of  gravity  meiy  found.  It  is  therefore  an  in- 
.  ^ance  of  a  porifm  known  to  the  moderns,  though  not  diftin- 
Mguiflied  by  them  from  other  propofitions. 

]  ^  The  paper  before'  us  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of 
;j|orifins  by  a  variety  of  other  examples,  among  which  are  leveral 
wometrical  propofitions  that  we  believe  to  be  new,  but  which 
l|e  cannot  confider  here.  One  example  of  a  porifm  known 

a  the  modern  geometers  is  remarkable ;  it  is  derived  from  the 
ution  of  an  aftronomical  problem  concerning  the  path  of  a 
comet,  and  was  firft  obferved  by  M.  Bofcovich. 

As  to  the  reafon  why  porifms,  though  fome  of  them  might  be 
known  to  the  moderns,  were  not  coofidered  by  them  as  form- 
kig  a  diftinft  clafs  of  propofitions,  we  .(hall  give  what  our  author 
feys  in  his  own  words :  Thar  fcrupulous  exa£tnefs  in  the  di- 
•  vifion  of  every  problem  into  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  which 
\  may  be  renurked  in  all  the  mathematical  refearches  of  the 
*  ancients  arofe  from  this  caufe,.that  the  geometers  of  thofe 
f  ages,  however  expert  they  were  in  the  ufe  of  their  analyfis, 
I?  had  not  fufficient  experience  in  its  powers  to  truft  to  the  more 
general  applications  of  it.  The  principle  which  we  call  the 
^  law  of  continuity^  and  which  conac£ls  the 'whole  fyttem  of 
I  ^  mathematical 
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*  mathematical  truths  by  a  chain  of  infendble  gradations.  Was 

*  fcarcely  known  to  them,  and  has  been  unfolded  to  us  only  bjr 
^  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  fcience,  and 

*  by  that  moft  perfect  mode  of  exprefling  the  relations  of  quan->> 
^  ticy  which  forms  the  language  of  algebra ;  and  it  is  this  prin- 
^  ciple  alone  which  has  taught  us,  that  though,  in  the  folution 
^  of  a  problem,  it  may  be  impoffible  to  conduct  the  inveftiga- 
‘  tion  without  afluming  the  data  in  a  particular  ftate,  yet  the 
f  refult  may  be  perfectly  general,  and  will  accommodate  itfelf 
^  to  every  cafe  with  fuch  wonderful  verfatility,  as  is  fcarcely 
^  credible  to  the  moft  experienced  mathematician,  and  fuch  as 
^  often  forces  him  to  ftop  in  the  midft  of  his  calculus,  and  look 
^  back  with  a  mixture  of  diffidence  and  admiration  on  the  un- 
^  Ibrefeen  harmony  of  his  conclufions.  All  this  was  unknown 

*  to  the  ancients ;  and  therefore  they  had  no  refource  but  to 

*  apply  their  analyfis  feparately  to  each  particular  cafe,  with 
^  that  extreme  caution  which  has  juft  been  defcribed ;  and  in 

*  doing  fo  they  were  likely  to  remark  many  peculiarities  which 

*  more  extenfive  views,  and  more  expeditious  methods  of  in- 

*  veftigation,  might  perhapj  have  induced  them  to  overlook/' 
As  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  porifma,  our  author 

acknowledges  that  there  is  fome  difficulty.  The  verb 
from  which  is  no  doubt  derived,  flgnifies  to  acquire  or  to 

obtain  I  and  hence  Euclid,  in  his  Elements,  gives  the  name  of 
to  the  corollaries  or  inferences  which  he  deduces  from 
the  propofitions.  The  fame  author,  however,  muft  certainly 
have  attached  a  very  different  idea  to  the  word  when 

he  applied  it  to  the  propofitions  we  have  been  confidering,  and 
made  it  the  title  of  the  books  he  compofed  concerning  them.  It 
feems  as  if  here  partook  of  the  fecondary,  or  perhaps 

^urative  fenfe  of  ^  viz.  to  find  outj  to  difeovery  to  trace. 
Thus  Pappus  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  are  able,  opajr  xat  to 

mderjland  and  invejiigate.  The  fame  is  confirmed  by  another 
paflfage  from  the  fame  author,  where  he  gives  this  definition  of 
SL  porifm  \  uveti  To  w^oTstfouBvoif  (K  Ilo^K/biov  avra  rtf 

.a  porifm  is  fomething  propofed  for  the  finding  out  or  dis¬ 
covering  of  the  very  thing  propofed.  In  this  fenfe  the  word 
wo^fjLcc  applies  very  well  to  the  propofitions  we  are  now  treating 
of,  becaufe  of  their  enigmatical  form,  and  their  requiring  an 
analyfis,  by  which  a  double  difeovery  muft  be  made,  not  only  of 
the  TRUTH,  but  of  the  very  meaning,  of  the  propofition. 
Such  propofitions  may  have  been  called  porifmatay  or  invefiga^ 
tionsy  by  way  of  eminence. 

*  •  Has  not  the  ingenious  and  learned  profcflbr  miftaken  the  literal 
for  the  figarative,  and  the  figurative  for  the  literal  fenfe  of  ? 

A  fecond 
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•  But  this  article  has  already  extended  to  too  great  a  length ;  for 
there  are  but  few  of  our  readers  who  would  be  inclined  to  fay, 
with  our  author,  in  the  words  of  Pappus^  ‘  Habent  porifnfiata  fulf- 
tilcm  et  naturalem  contemplationem  atque  iis  qui  (impla  per* 
fpicerc  ct  inveftigare  valent  admodum  jucundam/ 

A  fecond  part  of  this  paper,  in  which  porifms  are  to  be  treated 
algebraically,  is  promifed  by  the  author. 

XIIL  Defcription  of  an  improved  Thermometer,  &c. 

This  inftrument  is  the  invention  of  Dr;  John  Rutherford, 
and  is  a  contrivance  for  making  a  thermometer  mark  its  higheft 
or  loweft  point.  For  this  purpofe  a  piece  of  J^lafs,  of  a  conical 
form,  is  introduced  into  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  of  fuch 
a  fitc  as  to  Aide  eafily  along  the  bore.  The  fluid  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  when  the  inftrument  is  placed  horizontally,  or  nearly 
fo,  puflies  this  conical  piece  of  glafs  before  it  when  it  expands, 
and  leaves  it  behind  it  when  it  contradls ;  fo  that  it  remains  at 
the  remoteft  point  to  which  the  fluid  in  the  tube  had  reached.  By 
an  eafy  enough  contrivance,  another  thermometer  filled  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  is  made  to  niark  the  greateft  contradlion  of  the 
jfluid,  or  its  greateft  defeent.  / 

It  is  evident  that  this  inftrument  is  a  valuable  improvement: 
Mr.  Six’s  thermometer  anfwcrs  the  fame  purpofe ;  but  it*  is  of 
confequence  to  be  in  pofTeffion  of  all  the  different  means  by 
which  an  end  of  fuch  importance  to  meteorology  may  be 
anfwered. 

Tio  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  V.  An  EJpiy  on  CombuJIion^  with  a  f^zew  to  a  new  Att 

dying  and  painting  \  wherein  the  phlogiftic  and  antiphlogiftic  Hy^^ 
^  pothejes  are  proved  erroneous.  By  Mrs.  Fulhame%  pp.*  182. 

8vo.  Johnfon.  London,  1794. 

#  * 

IT  is  feldom  that  ladies  attempt  going  into  the  higher  fields  of 
*  fyftematic  chemiftry#  This  lady  has  chofen  a  title-page  to 
her  book  from  whence  it  exceeded  the  abilities  of  any  man  of 
woman  living  to  have  gueffed  that  the  obje£t  of  the  treatife  was 
to'impregnatc  filk,  or  other  fluffs,  with  a  folutiqn  of  gold,  filver, 
or  other  metals,  and  then  to  recover  or  reduce  the  gold  in  the 
liquid  abforbed  by  the  ftuft's  into  a  metallic  ftate. 

The  hufband  of  this  lady  pofTcffes  a  confiderable  (hare  of 
chemical  knowledge,  and  aflifts  the  ftudents  in  Edinburgh  in 
drawing  up  the  medical  and  chemical  thefes— from  which  we 
are  in  charity  led  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  gal* 
lantry  to  prefer  a  drclling  to  his  fair  fpoufe,  although  he  has 
allowed  hw  to  fpeak  very  loudly  for  herfelf  in  the  preface.*  The 
flighteft  perufal  of  the  work  will  (hew,  that  whoever  wrote  the 
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preface,  wrote  very  little  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  work, 
and  that  whoever  wrote  the  work,  did  not  write  the  preface,  of 
which  the  following  is  given  as  a  fample : 


*  It  may  appear  p’’efuming  to  fom  that  I  fhould  engage  in  purfuks 
of  this  nature;  but  averfe  from  indolence,  and  having  much  leifure, 
mv  mind  led  me  to  this  mode  of  amufement,  which  1  found  enter- 
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my  mind  led  me  to  this  mode  of  amufement,  which  1  found  enter¬ 
taining,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  thought  inoffenfive  by  the  liberal  and 
the  learned.  But  cenfure  is  perhaps  inevitable;  for  fome  are  fo  ig¬ 
norant,  that  they  grow  fullen  and  filent,  and  are  chilled  with  horror 
at  the  fight  of  any  thing  that  bears  the  femblance  of  learning,  in 
whatever  (hape  it i^ay  appear;  and  fhould  the  fpeQre  appear  in  the 
ihape  of  •woman^  the  pangs  which  they  fuffer  are  truly  difmal.  » 

•  There  are  others  who  fuffer  the  fame  torture  in  a  ftill  higher,  de¬ 
gree  ;  but  by  virtue  of  an  old  tnfpiring  tripod^  on  which  ignorance, 
ftrvility;  or  chance,  has  placed  them,  affume  a  didlatorfhip  ip. 
fcience,'and  fancying  their  rights  and  prerogatives  invaded,  fwell 
with  rage,  and  are  fuddenly  feized  with  a  violent  and  irrefiftiblc 
defire  of  revenge,  manifefting  itfelf  by  inuendos,  nods,  whifpers, 
fneers,  grins,  grimace,  fatanic  fmiles,  and  witticifms,  uttered  fome- 
times  in  the  acute,  and  fometimes  in  the  nafal  obtufe  twang,  with 
an  afteded  hauteur,  and  contempt  of  the  fpedre ;  fhrugs,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  contortions,  attending. 

.  •  Sometimes  the  goblin,  which  thus  agitates  them,  lurks  latent, 
and  nothing  Is  perceived  but  hollow  murmurs,  portending  dorms ; 
fometimes  the  lurking  fiend  darts  with  fidelong  fury  at  the  devoted 
object,  which,  if  unarmed,  falls  a  viAim  to  the  grilly  monder.  / 

•  But  happily  for  human  kind,  the  magic  tripod  drags  none  into  its 
dizzy  vortex,  but  thofe  who  are  radically  dupid  and  malicious,  who 
arc  the  beads  of  prey  dedined  to  hunt  down  unprotedled  genius,  to 
ilain  the  page  of  biography,  or  to  rot  unnoted  in  the  grave  of 
oblivion. 

*  Although  tlie  furge  of  deliberate  malice  be  unavoidable,  its 
force  is  often  fpent  in  froth  and  bubbles ;  for  this  little  bark  of  mine 
has  weathered  out  full  many  a  derm,  and  demmed  the  boiderous 
tide;*  and  though  the*  cargo  be  not  rich,  the  dangers  which  may 
hereafter  be  pourtrayed  on  •votive  tablet ^  may  ferve  as  a  beacon  to 
future  mariners. 

‘  But  happen  what  may,  I  hope  I  (hall  never  experience  fuch  dc- 
fertipn  of  mind,  as  not  to  hold  the  helm  with  becoming  fortitude 
againd  the  ilorm  raifed  by  ignorance,  petulant  arrogance,  and  pri* 
vileged  dulnefs. 

*  However,  were  I  not  encouraged  by  the  judgment  of  fome 
friends,  and  polTcfled  of  fpecimens,  to  (hew  the  progrefs  made  in  the 
art,  I  (hould  never  perhaps  venture  to  publifh  this  clTay;  as  I  am 
fenfible  it  labours  under  many  impcrfe&ions,  which  inaccuracy  of 
obfervation,  and  the*  drapery  of  imagination,  mud  fpfead  over  the 
whole;  imperfedlions  perhaps  unavoidable  in  fuch  a  difeudion. 

^  Finding  the  experiments  cold  not  be  explained  on  any  theory 
}  itherio  advanced,  1  was  led  to  foroi  an  opinion  different  from  that 
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of  M;  Lavoifierj  and  other  great  names.  Perfuaded  that  we  are 
Oot  to  be  deterred  from  the  iiive (ligation  of  truth  by  any  authority 
however  great>  and  that  every  opinion  mud  (land  or  fall  by  its  owa 
merits,  1  venture  with  diffidence  to  offer  mine  to  the  world,  willing 
to  reiinquifh  it  as  foon  as  a  more  rational  appeats.* 


As  to  the  do£lrine)  that  the  fyftems  of  both  phlogiftians  and 
antiphlogiftians  are  erroneous,  Which  bears  fome  femblance  of 
probability,  we  leave  it  to  the  confidcration  of  the  patrons  and 
advocates  of  thofc  hypothefes.  With  regard  to  the  work,  ot 
invention,'  of  Mrs.  Fulhame^  it  is  frivolous  and  womanifh  ia 
the  higheft  degree ;  neither  to  be  reduced  to  praftice  without 
much  difficulty  and  pains,  nor  of  any  value  if  it  could.  It 
feems  to  be  intended  to  draw  in  fome  foolifh  projciflors,  fuch’ 
astound  in  this  country. — The  lady,  although  ihe  has  takeil 
the  helm  to  herfelf;  in  all  that  is  good  for  any  thing  in  the 
Work%  has  given  the  labouring  oar  with  a  vengeance  to  the 
poof  old  profeffor  on  the  tripod.  For  the  pieface,  it  is,  beyond 
all  comparlfon,  the  moft  egregious  inftance  of  female  vanity 
and  rant  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  < 


Art*  VI.  Letters  of  Euler  to  a  German  Prtneefs^ 
pp.  1040.  8vo.  2  vols.  i6s*  boards.  Murray,  No.  32^ 
Fleet-*  Street.  London,  1795* 

.  [  Concluded  from  our  Number  fot  March  laji^  ] 

IT  would  not  ferve  any  purpofe  to  relate  the  accidental  clr- 
^  cumftances  that  have  fo  lorig' interrupted  the  account  we  had. 
begun  of  this  excellertt  and  moft  ufeful  publication;  fo  well 
Icalculated  to  ftore  the  mind  with  fublime  conceptions  and  va--< 
Irious  knowledge,  and  to  exalt  the  mind  above  even  the  bounds 
■of  creation  to  that  eternal  Being  in  whom  all  things  live,  move, 
land  have  their  being.  But  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  exprefs. 
in  praife  of  Euler,  either  more  juft,  or  in  a  better  manner,  than 
what  we  find  in  the  culogium  prefixed,  by  way  of  advertifement^ 
by. the  French  editor,  from  which  we  proceed  to  extraft  a  few 
I  more  particulars  in  addition  to  thofe  we  have  already  made. 

This  learned  editor,  feeling  himfelf  called  upon  to  give  fome 
account  of  Euler^s  immenfe  fcientific  labours,  ‘  (brinks  from 

^  Which  (hews  chemical  knowledge,  and  makes  many  (hrewd 
attacks  on  the  unfubfianii^ted  experiments  of  theoriHs,  which  they 
call  PACTS.  •  "  . 

.  B  2  ^  the 
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^  (he  impoffibility  of  following  him  in  detail,  of  conveying  anj^ 

•  thing  like  an  accurate  idea  of  that  multiplicity  of  difcoveries, 

\  of  new  methods  of  inveftigation,  of  ingenious  views,  difFufed 

•  over  more  than  thirty  feparate  publications,  and  over  near 

•  feven  hundred  memoirs,  of  which  about  two  hundred,  depo- 

•  fited  in  the  Academy  of  Peterfburgh,  previous  to  his  death, 

•  are  deftined  to  enrich,  in  their  order,  the  future  collections 

•  publiflaed  by  that  learned  body. 

^  But  a  particular  character  ieems  to  me  to  diftinguifli  Euler 
^  from  the  other  illuftrious  men,  who,  in  pupfuing  the  fame 
^  c^eer,  have  attained  a  glory  which  his  has  not  eclipfed.  That 
^  ctiarai^er  is,  his  having  embraced  the  mathematical  fciences 
^  in  their  univerfality ;  his  having  brought  to  perfection,  one 

•  after  another,  the  different  parts  ;  and,  by  enriching  the  whole 

•  by  important  difeoveries,  his  having  produced  a  very  beneficial 
‘  revolution  in  the  manner  of  treating  them.^ 

•  The  French  editor  proceeds  to  give  a  methodical  (ketch  of 
the  different  branches  of  thefe  fcienccs,  points  out  the  progrefs 
of  each,  and  marks  the  happy  improvements  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
genius  of  that  wonderful  man  And,  having  given  a  detail  of 
his  fcientifical  purfuits,  he  goes  on  to  recite  the  few  and  fimple 
events  of  his  fife ;  of  which  the  following  appear  td'^us  among 
the  moft  interefting. 

He  fettled  at  Berlin  in  1^4.1,  and  remained  there  till  1776. 
The  Princefs  d’ Anhalt  Dellau,  niece  to  Frederic  IL  King- of 
Pruffia,  was  defirous  of  receiving  from  him  fome  leffons  in  na¬ 
tural  philofophyr  Thefe  letters  are  what  form  the  prefent  pub¬ 
lication,  of  which  our  accomplifhed  French  critic  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  ^  a  work  ineftimable  for  the  Angularly  clear 
‘  light  in  which  he  has  difphyed  the  moft  important  truths  of 

•  mechanics,  of  phyfical  aftronomy,  of  optics,  and  of  the  theory, 

•  of  found,*  &c.— ‘  In  1750  Euler  made  a  journey  to  Frank- 
fort,  to  receive  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  and  to  conduft  her 
to  Berlin.  He  had  the  happinefs  to  preferve  her  tilt  1761. 

‘  For  eleven  years,  then,  (he  enjoyed  the  glory  of  her  highly 
di{tingui(hed  fon,  in  the  way  that  the  maternal  heart  knows 
^  how  to  enjoy,  and  was  (till  more  h^py,  perhaps,  in  the  tender 
and  affiduoiis  exprelTions  of  filial  affedion,  the  value  of  which 


^  This  is  true  philofophical  criticifm,  which  coniifts  not  in  ob- 
fervations  on  words,  or  the  arrangement  of  words  into  fentences  and 
harmonious  periods,  or  even  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  particular  pror 
portions,  fo  much  as  the  derivatipn  of  the  art  or  fcience  in  queftion 
ffom  common  principles,  the  hiftory  of  that  .particular  art  or  (cience, 
and  the  particular  improvement  made  *  therein  by  the  author 
criticifed.  ' '  ‘  ^  * 

•  •  *  "  *  ^  that 
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«,that  glory  greatly  enhanced/— Doctor  Adam  Smith,  as  ap* 
pears  from  anf  exccllen^biographical  and  critical  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  prefixed  to  his  pofthumous  works  lately  pub- 
lifhcd,  and  of  which,  if  poffible,  we  IhaJl  take  notice  in  our 
next  number,  and  other  men,  really  deferving  of  the  name 
of  great,  have  been  amiably  diilinguifhed  by  filial  and  fraternal 
affedion.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  argument,  that  a  convidion  of 
duty  is  founded,  not  in  fenfation,  or  in  any  thing  anajoigous  to 
fenfc,  but  in  fome  intelledual  power,  that  hypocrify,  cunning, 
and  felfilhiier$,  are  feldom.  found  in  conjundion  with  exalt^ 
vjews  and  purfuits  ;  that  the  fublimeft  fpirits  are  ufually  found 
tp  be  the  mofl:  conftant  friends,  the  tendereft  relatives.  This 
is  no  fmall  praife.  In  refped  of  utility,  it  is  often  greater  than 
martial  bravery;  in  the  heroic  facrifices  it  makes,  fometimes 
not  lefs :  nor  is  Proculeius  the  leaft  worthy  of  praife  among 
the  fplendid  charaders  celebrated  by  Horace 

*  «  The  Ruffian  forces  having,  in  1760,  penetrated  into  the  marches 
of  Brandeburg,  plundered  a  farm  of  EuicPs,.near  Charlottenburg : 
but  General  Tottleben  had  not  come  to  make  war  on  the  fcienccs. 
Being  informed  of  the  lofs  which  Euler  had  fufiained,  he  haftened  to 
repair  it,,  by  ordering  payment  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  having  communicated  to  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  involuntary  difrefped,  (he  was  pleafed  to  add  a  gra»« 
tttity  of  four  thoufand  florins  to  an  indemnification  already  more 
than  fufficient.  This  anecdote  is  not  fo  generally  known  as  it  de- 
ferves  to  be,  while  we  quote,  with  enthufiaftic  admiration,  fimilar 
adions^ transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  Is  not  this  difference  ia 
the  judgments  we  form,  a  proof  of  the  happy  progrefs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  .which  certain  authors  flilbobftinately  perfevere  in  de¬ 
nying,  apparently  to  (hua  the  imputation  of  having  contributed 
to  itf 

‘  The  government  of  Ruffia  had  never  treated  Euler  as  a  fl ranger. 
Notwithftanding  his  abfence,  part  of  his  falary  was  always  regularly 
peud;  and  in  1766,  the  Emprefs  having  given  him  an  invitation  to 
return  to  Petersburg,  he  complied.* 

.  In  1735,  the  exertion  occafioned  by  an  aft ronomical  calcula¬ 
tion,  for  which  other  academicians  demanded  feveral  months, 
but  completed  by  him  in  a  few  days,  broughf  on  an  indifpofi^ 
tion,  which  iflued  in  the  lofs  of  one  of  his  eyes.  A  few  years 
after,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  lofs.  of  fight,  a  calamity  which  ho 
forefaw  and  dreaded :  but,  happily  for  himfelf  and  the  fcieoces, 
. .  '■  —  -  .  -  - . —  —  -  -  ,  . 

•  Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo 
Notus  in  fratres  animi  benigni 
.  Ilium  aget  penna,  metuente  folvi 

Fama  fuperftcs,— Horat, 
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he  prcfcrvcd  ftill  the  faculty  of  diftinguifcing  large,  characters' 
traced  on  a  date  with  chalk.  From  the  time  he  loft  his  fight, 
his  chief  amufemcnt  was  to  make  artificial  magnets,  and  to  give 
leftbns  in  the  mathematics  to  one  of  his  grand-children.  He 
was  of  a  very  religious  turn  of  .  mind.  He  publilhed  a  new'de- 
monftration  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  of  the  fpirituality  of 
the  foul.  All  the  noted  mathematicians  of  the  prcfent  day  are 
his  pupils..  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  formed  him- 
fclf  by  the  ftudy  of  his  works,  who  has  not  received  from  him 
the  formules,  the  method  which  he  employs. —‘  .This  honour,* 
(ays  his  editor,  ‘  he  owes  to  the  revolution  effeClcd  in  the  ma- 

*  thcmatical  fciences,  by  fubjeCling  all  to  analysis ;  to  his  inde- 
^  fatigable  application,  which  has  enabled  him  to  embrace  the 
‘  whole  of  thefe  fciences  ;  to  the  order  in  which  he  has  arranged 
‘  his  great  work ;  to  the  fimplicity,  to  the  elegance,  of  his  for- 

*  mules ;  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  methods  and  demonftrations  ; 

‘  and  all  this  greatly  enhanced  by  the  multiplicity  and  the 
^  choice  of  his  examples.* 

•  He  bad  retained  all  his  facility  of  thought,  and,  apparently,  all 
Ms  mental  vigour ;  no  decay  feemed  to  threaten  the  fciences  with 
the  fudden  lofs  of  their  great  ornament.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
1783,  after  amufing  himfelf  with  calculating  on  a  flate  the  laws  of 
the  afeending  motion  of  air-balloons,  the  recent  difeovery  of  which 
was  then  making  a  noife  all  over  Europe,  he  dined  with  Mr.  Lexell 
and  his  family,  talked  of  Herfchell’s  planet,  and  of  the  calculations 
which  determine  its  orbit.  A  little  after  he  called  his  grand-child, 
^md  fell  a  playing  with  him  as  he  drank  tea>  when  fuddenly  the  pipe 
which  he  held  in  hi§  band  dropped  from  it,  and  he  ceafed  to  calculate 
and  to  breathe,* 


It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  Review  to  detail  even  the 
contents  of  thefe  letters,  which  amount  in  all  to  the  number  of 
234.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  they  relate  to  natural  philofophy,  to 
metaphyfics,  morality,  and  religion ;  to  whatever  is  moft  inte- 
refting  to  the  curiofity,  or  important  to  the  happinefs,  of  hu¬ 
man  creatures.  Such  their  fubjeSs:  for  their  execution,  they 
are  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  charader  juft  deferibed. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  for  the  education  of  a  lady 
whofe  fituation  in  life  admits  of  leifurc  for  fuch'ftudies.  They 
inform  the  mind  without  corrupting  the  heart.  While  they  ex¬ 
alt  our  views,  they  purify  and  enliven  our  tendered  and  nobleft 
fentiments. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Hunter’s  tranflation,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
faithful  and  eafy  enough';  though  here  and  there  deficient  in 
point  of  grammar,  and,  above  all,  in  punctuation,  which  in  the 
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£ngli(h  tongue  may  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  grammar. — It 
is  problematical  wneiher  any  trar.flation  was  at  all  ncceflary,  cr 
in  any  degree  expedient ;  as  there  is  not  any  perfon  of  either 
fex,' enjoying' opportunities  and  abilities  for  a  courfe.of  philofo- 
phical  education,  who  is  not  inftrufted  in  the  French  language, 
which  is  fingularly  adapted  to  the  communication  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  But  if  a  tranflation  was  to  be  made,  a  philofophi- 
cal  tranflator  would  have  embraced  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
fome  difcoveries,  of  no  little  importance  in  difFerent  branches 
of  fcience,  particularly  in  chemiftry  and  optics,  that  have  been 
made  fihce  the  great  Euler^s  death.  He  introduces,  indeed,  in 
a  note  p.  160,  Vol.  II.  an  extract  from  the  *  lectures  of  Mr. 
George  Adams  on  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  on 
which  he  beftows  great  praife,  and  of  which  we  (hall  give  an 
account  in  a  future  number  of  our  publication. 

’"Mr.  Adams,  in  this  paflage,  fays,  that  ‘  ele£lricity  has  ob- 

*  tained  an  eftablifhed  rank  in  the  art  of  healing.^  Not  fo:  it 
has  the  power  only  of  alleviating  pain,  by  promoting  perfpira- 
tion,  and  removing  obftrudlions  5  an  efFe6l  very  diffVrent  from 
healing.  Where  there*  is  any  wound,  it  is  not  thought  fafe  to 
apply  the  eleftrical  (hock. 

Dr.  Hunter^s  gloffary  of  ‘  foreign  and  fcienttfic  terms*  (as  if 
all  fcientific  terms  univerfally  derived,  for  the  purpofe  of  avoid¬ 
ing  ambiguity,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  were  not  foreign), 
is  very  imperfeft.  Some  words  of  great  confequence  are  en¬ 
tirely  omitted :  the  explanations  attempted,  of  others,  are  very 
dcfc£live.  ‘  Ftir  example:  Ducat,  he  fays,  is  ‘  a  ducal  coin 

*  of  gold  current  on  the  continent,  value  about  nine  (hillings 

*  and/fixpence.' _ Are  there  no  other  than  Dutch  ducats?— 

Why  not  explain  to  the  mere  £ngli(h  reader  the  terms.  Cu¬ 
linary,  Torpedo,  &c.  ?  Polar- circles,  he  fays,  is  Latin.  By 
no  means :  Pole  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  verto. 

He  (hould  have  (irft  given  the  derivation  or  etymology  of  the 
word  pole.  The  Latin  word  Circulus,  too,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek 

But  although  it  does  not  appear  that  our  reverend  tranflator 
is,very  deeply  verfant  either  in  philofophy  or  philology,  he  de- 
ferves .  praife  for  his  pious  zeal,  and  regain. for  the  good  of 
mankind,  manifefted  in  many  fermons,  and  this  as  well  as  other 
tranflations,  printed  for  the  Tranflator,  and  H.  Murray, 
Fleet-Street. 

It  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  the  tranflator  does  not  feem  (o 
have  known  that  the  author  of  the  Eulogium  on  Euler  was  the 
celebrated  Condorcet. 
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Art.  VII.  An  Invejligation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
of  the  Progrfs  of  Reafon-^  from  Senfe  to  Science  and  Philofophy, 
jBy  fames  Hutton^  m,  D.  and'F»  R»  S.  Edin,  410.  3  vols. 


f  Continued  from  our  laji  Number,  J 

^  H  AP.  IV.  Difference  of  training  Brutesy  and  educating  Men, 
After  fonje  preiiniinary  obfervations  to  fhew  the  inoportance 
of  comparing  thefe  fubje^s,  he  obferves,  that  in  order  to  fee 
whether  the  means  in  thpfe  two  cafes  fhould  be  the  fame^  it  is 
firfl:  to  be  conddercid  how  far  the  ends  in  view  are. the  fame  or 
different.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  brute  animal  is  to  be  made  to 
a6i  merely  for  the  benefit  and  according  to  the  will  of  men.  lu 
the  other,  the  obje^.is  to  make  a  man,  an  animal  atSting  from 
principle ;  that  is,  according  to  his  own  will,  and  for  his  own 
benefit  in  the  general  good.  The  means,  therefore,  that  are  to 
be  ufed  in  thefe  cafes  muft  be  effentially  different.  It  is  un» 
doubtedly  by  means  of  pain  or  pleafure  that  both  effedts  are  to 
be  produced:  ‘  but  what  are  the  pains  and  pleafures  which  in 
^  training  the  animal  are  employed  with  fuch  fuccefs  ?  Are  not 

*  thefe  the  immediate  feelings  of  the  aninial  artiEciajly  afiociated 
‘  with  the  aiSlioos  to  he  relpedlively  performed  or  avoided  ft 
‘  I'ljefe  therefore;  are.  only  capable  of  training  brutes,  they  ve , 

*  hot  applicable  to  men;  for  it  is  not  the  aSiion  of. the  matt- 

*  which  we  have  ultimately  in  our  view  to  lead  or  tp  conflraip,- 

*  but  his  will,  .  It  is  by  the  power  of  nature  we  want  to  fubdue. 

*  ftie  otie ;  it  is  by  the  power  of  reafoti  we  want  to  fubdue  the.' 
^  other.  Immediate  pain  and  pleafure  are  inftin<Slive  motives 
^ ,  that  ephfe rain  a  mind  to  adf,  but  which  do  npt  perfuade  a  mind. ; 
‘  to  willy  ■  in  feeiqg  the  reafon  of  that  coridpi^,  Thefe,  there- 

*  fore,  are  not. proper  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  thf 

*  i  for  we  mould  only  thus  train  in  man  the  ftupidity  of 
*‘the  brute,  and  we  would  corrupt  the  liberal  fentiment  of,  the 

*  he  pains  aqd  pleafures,  therefore,  which  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  education  of  men  are  not  thofe  immediate  pr- 
prefent  ones,  by  which  alone  the  animal  is  trained,  but  thofe 
mediate  pleafures  and  pains  which  are  felt  in  the  approbation  or 
difapprobation  of  thofe  who.furround  him;  and  foinhnitely  does 
this  education  of  the  man  differ  from  the  training  of  the  brute, 
that  w.hile  the,  lad  is  to  be  adtuated  only  by  fenlual  pleafere  or 
pain,  the  though  fenfrble  to  thofe  motions,,  is  to  render' 
bimfelf  fuperior  to  them,  and  to  learn  to  refid  their  influence. 

‘  Here,  therefore,’  fays  he,  ‘  is  a  diftinftion  of  which  we  muft 

*  never  lofe  fight,  if  \ye  would  proceed  in  education  upon  any 
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principle, — Is  the  end  to  form  a  virtuous  perfon?. 

^  then  we  (hould  know  what  virtue  is..  On  the  other  hand*  is 
^  the  end  to  form  -an  obedient  agent?  then  virtue  has  nothing 
^  here  to  dp  with  aiding,  no  more  than  there  ir,  in  the  making 
‘  a  mill  to  work,  any  queftion  about  connexions  of  ideas,  form- 
‘  ing  habits,  or  training  matter  to  the  purpofe  of  the  engineer. 

^  It  is  not  the  being  aftuated  by  fear  that  conftitutes  the  cha- 
^  rafter  of  a  flave :  every  man  that  is  aftuated  by  hope  muft  be 
‘  alfp  aftuated  by  fear ;  but  it  is  the^objefts  of  the  hope  and  fear 
‘  whuph  on  the  one  hand  conftitute  the  flave,  if  thefe  are  fen- 

*  fual  j  or,  on  the  pthej:  band,  make  a  man,  if  thefe  arc  iriteU 
leftual,  and  a  virtuous  man  pr  a  citi5&en,  if  they  are  alfo  good. 

‘  Itaife,  therefore,- defire  above  all  fenfual  objefts,  if  ypi* 

*  would  educate  a  man  $  confine  them  altogether  to  thefe,  if  you 
^  would  make  of  man  a  brute.’— 'He  then  goes  on  to  illuf- 
trate.  thefe  principles  at  confiderable  length.  From  thefo 
illuftrations  we  gladly  feleft  the  following  animated  pafTage,* 
which  is  equally  diftinguiflied  by  eloquence  and  truth,  and 
which  unfortunately  is  tp  no  country  perhaps  fo  applicable  as  ta 
our  own : 

^  Would  we  make  a  man  virtuous  by  giving  him  reward  ?  Is  not 
this  to  confefs,  that  virtue  is  not  in  itfelf  defirable  ?  To  ptmilh  vice, 
again,  with  pain  ?  Is  not  this  to  confefs,  that  a  man  is  not  led>  in 
finning  againft  the  rules  of  virtue,  to  repent  ?  When  this  is  duly 
ponfidered,  we  will  change  our  ideas,  with  regard  to  the  rewards 
which  we  proffer,  or  the  pains  which  we  inflift.  It  will  be  confeiTed, 
that  it  is  not  to  men  fuch  motives  are  to  be  advanced ;  and  that  it  is 
the  education  of  man  which  is  here  the  objeft  in  view.-^But  chiU 
dren  are  not  men,  and^men  do  not  fpring  like  mufiirooms  by  them- 
felves.  Men  muff  be  made  of  youths,  and  youths  of  children ;  ineans 
therefore  are  to  be  pfed.  Undoubtedly;  but  let  us  be  careful  in' 
this  work  not  to  employ  the  means  which,  inftead  of  making  citizens 
of  men,  are  only  fit  to  make  men  flaves.  What  would  a  virtuous' 
Roman  fenator  have  done  to  make  his  f(m  afpire  to  the  higheft  office 
of  the  ftate  ?  Would  he  have  faid,  I^y  boy,  if  you  follow  this  path 
which  you  now  have  feen,  how  happy  ihall  you  be !  You  lhall  have 
ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  !*— Is  this  reward  enough  to  educate  a 
man  fit  to  fit  in  council,  and  command  the  army  of  the  ftate  ?  or,' 
fluU  we  double  it,  to  make  the  greater  inan?r— a-But  children  are  to 
be  educated— and,  in  order  to  aftqatc  children,  it  would  be  pre-* 
pofterous  to  put  before  their  eyes  the  motives  which  are  effeftual  to 
men.  This*’  no  doubt  is  true ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  let  us  beware’ 
of  riitining  into  the  other  extreme,  in  applying  to  children  who  have 
confeious  fentiment,  the  motives  only  fit  to  train  a  brute,  who  has  no* 
/uch  fentiment. 

'  Schools,  it  inay  be  alledged,  are  to  be  confidered  as  focietiet' 
governed  by  laws,  and  in  the  execution  of.thofe  laws  punilhment  may 
ut  required.  This  alfo  is  true.  But,  what  is  the  ufe  of  fchooU. 

"  except 
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except  for  the  purpofe  of  making  men  ?  Now>  in  order  to  make  a 
xnan,  or  to  perfect  his  morals^  would  it  be  wife  to  employ  the  means 
fit  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  a  man  ?  A  boy  that  can  only  be  whipped 
into  rule»  is  he  likely  by  this  means  to  be  made  a  man  ?  And,' 
if  there  is  any  other  means  to  bring  a  boy  into  rule.,  can  there 
be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  to  have  recourfe  to  that  which  cannot 
make  him  better,  except  in  making  him  no  better  than  a  brute?  But* 
flill  (it  is  replied)  in  fociety  there  is  a  general  good ;  and  it  is  good* 
to  facriiice  an  individual,  when  the  intereft  of  the  whole  requires  fo. 
violent  a  ftep.  This  is  not  to  be  difputed.  Therefore,  whip  a  boy, 
when  this  is  neceflary  ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  in  whipping  a  fopliih 
boy,  you  teach  him  to  think  as  a  man.  In  making  a  toy  fubfervient 
to  your  will  by  whipping,  you  may  gain  your  end ;  and  in  thus  mak* 
ing  him  obferve  rule,  you  may  teach  him  cunning.  Such  a  boy  may, 
perhaps,  in  time  become  wife  and  good,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  ‘re¬ 
moved  in  fpite  of  all  that  a  pretender  to  phyiic  has  done  to  make  the 
patient  die;  but  this,  you  mud  confefs,  redounds  not  to  the  merit 
of  your  plan,  unlefs  you  are  able  to  (hew,  that  man  who  is  capable 
of  fentimental  pr  intelledual  motives  may  be  aifeded  to  advantage 
.Ijy  thofe  which  are  merely  fenfual. 

'  *  But  (it  is  urged),  what  fignifies  the  ruin  of  One,  when  compared 
with  the  lofs  of  all  ?  Surely  nothing.  Here  then  a  vidim  is  to  be 
iaenficed  in  order  that  the  reft  may  be  preferved  from  corruption. 
But  do  not  whip  him.  If  you  are  wife,  you  will  cut  off*  his  head. 
Here  would  be  an  example,  like  that  of  Voltaire’s. admirals,  one  of 
whom  way  (hot,  pour  enc^urager  ies  autres.—^Bui  to  be  ferious.  What 
is  to  be  the  effed  of  this  fevere  difeipline  ?  Not  to  love  your  order, 
but  to  fave  their  neck  or  breech. — Now,  will  education  be  in  thi^ 
manner  rendered  agreeable ;  and  without  being  agreeable,  will  edu- 
cation  be  made  efFedual  ?— In  this  cafe  of  the  general  good  a  boy 
is  to  bs  facrificed ;  herein  we  are  all  agreed.  But  to  what  ?  Is  it  not 
to  order?  Well,nhen,  difmifs  the  boy  from  the  fociety. — Ay,  but 
this  gives  a  bad  example — there  are  many  boys  in  the  fchool  who 
would  not  fubmit  to  order,  if  they  thought  difmilhon  from  that  fo¬ 
ciety  was  to  be  the  only  confequence  of  their  obllinacy.  This,  doubt- 
Jefs,  is  alarming.  What!  would  none  remain?  No;  not  one  that 
had  fpirit  to  refill.  Then,  take  another  method ;  difmifs  your  fchool- 
matter. — Bo}s  will  be  ruled;  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  knows  how 
to  rule,  with  the  dignity  of  man,  the  tteadinefs  of  nature,  and  the  love, 
the  atiention,  and  the  tendernefs,  of  a  parent.’ 

In  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  fe£lion,  which  are  entitled. 
Proper  End  of  Education^  as  being  the  Syjlem  of  human  Life^  the 
Good  of  the  Speciesy  and  the  Happinefs  of  the  Individual ;  and,  The 
Dijlinliion  of  natural  and  unnaturaly  of  virtuous  arid  yiciousy  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  the  Doctor  enters  into  feme  more  general  fpeculations 
upon  this  interefting  fubjedl,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  fec- 
tion,  we  warmly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. . 

The  4th  fedlion,  entitled.  Of  certain  fpeculative  Subje^Sy  na¬ 
turally  flowing  from  Science^  arid  interejling  to  Philofophy  and  if:e 

Happinefs 
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Happinefs  of  Man^  is  oire  of  the  moft  important  in  the  whole  of 
of  the  work.  It  relates  to  our  belief  in  a  future  ftate ;  a  belief 
which  Dr.' Hutton  ftrenuoufly  fupports,  and  which  he  has  en¬ 
forced  by  a  variety  of  arguments  of  a  very  new  and  ftriking 
kind.  The  general  nature  of  his  reafoning  will  be  underftood 
from  the  titles  of  the  chapters  of  this  fedlion.  Chap.  I.  Of 
^cient  and  final  Caufes.  Chap.  II.  Mind  confidgrea  in  relation  to 
its  End  or  final  Caufe.  Chap.  III.  The  final  Caufe  of  Mind  con- 
ftdered  as  a  future  hate.  Chap.  IV.  Arguments  for  our  Belief  of 
what  is  called  a  future  State. — In  the  conclulion  of  the  iaft  chap¬ 
ter  he  has  given  a  general  outline  of  his  reafoning.  This  paflage 
we  lhall  lay  before  our  readers ;  but  we  muft  at  the  fame  time 
remind  them,  that  it  contains  only  the  heads  of  his  argument^ 
and  can  give  them  no  idea  of  the  force  and  eloquence  with 
which  it  is  fupported  and  illuilrated : 

*  All  things  of  which  we  have  abfolute  knowledge  confid  of  two 
kinds;  the  one  material  and  fenfual,  the  other  fcientiiic  or  intel* 
le^ual.  In  the  conflitution  of  our  being  there  is  a  fenfual  part^  which  if 
a  temporary  or  finite  thing,  as  being  neceflarily  conneded  with  thofe 
which  are  material :  but  this  is  not  the  part  which  properly  confti* 
tutes  man.  Man  is  an  intellectual  being  who  is  indeed  beholden  to 
material  things  for  his  information  in  life ;  but  he  does  not  nece/Tarily 
depend  upon  material  things,  neither  for  the  progrefs  of  his  intellec* 
tu^  being,  nor  the  exiftence  of  his  confeious  principle  — .  Here 
are  two  different  beings  or  two  didinCt  kinds  of  things,  which 
actually  exift ;  the  ope  material,  the  other  intelleClual.  Of  both  thefe 
beiogs  we  have  knowledge  which  is  perfeCt  and  undoubted ;  and  now 
we  may  confider  how  far  thofe  two  different  beings  are  found  to  be 
both  contrived  equally  in  refpeCt  of  wifdom  and  benevolence. — Material 
beings,,  fo  far  as  we  are  abl^to  perceive,  are  all  contrived  in  perfeft 
wifdom.  They  have  exifted  as  far  back  as  it  is  pof&ble  for  us  to 
have  a  rctrofpeCl ;  they  fubfift  in  an  order  which  gives  us  pleafurc  to 
behold ;  and  they  are  preferved  in  a  fyftem  contrived  wifely  for jui 
indefinite  duration.  Individually  they  are'not  made  to  continue  long 
beyond  the  perfection  of  their  progrefs ;  to  which  they  arrive  in  time, 
aiid'then  decay.  But  the  perfection  of  this  fyftem  of  things  is  /till 
continued  in  the  fucceffion  of  individuals,  which  are  all  formed  of 
the  fame  matter,  and  proceed  on  the  fame  principles  of  life  ahd  rc- 
pr^uCtion.  Such  is  the  fyftem  of  things  with  which  human  intellect 
IS  immediately  connected.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  perfect  or  complete 
the  fyftem ;  there  is  no  deficiency  of  wifdom  in  the  plan,  nor  in  the 
execution  any  want  of  power;  and  every  thing  is  contrived  in  the 
beft  manner  to  promote  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  to  fecure  the 
permanent  profperity  of  the  whole. 

•  Thus  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  nature  leads  us  to  conclude 
the  exertion  of  endlefs  power,  and  of  confummate  wifdom,  fo  far  as 
we  find  a  ftate  of  abfolute  perfection  in  thofe  material  beings.  It  alfo 
leads  us  to  conclMdc*a  final  caufe,  which  is,  the  being  fublervient  to 
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that  other  fpecies  of  exiiUace,  with  which  the  fenfual  fyftem  ii  in 
the  material  life  connected. 

^  *  Now,  this  intelledlual  exiAence  is  to  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  ex. 
amination,  how  far  equally  contrived  as  the  other  in  power  and  wif- 
dom.  Here  it  will  be  proper,  ift,  to  confider  the  intelledlual  fyftem 
fo  far  as  we  know  and  underftand  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and,  adly, 
to  reafon  from  what  we  know  concerning  that  of  which  we  arc  abfo- 
lutely  ignorant.  For,  though  we  may  not  thus  inform  ourfelves,  ‘ia‘ 
acquiring  knowledge  hidden  from  our  prefent  view,  or  above  the 
reach  of  powers  in  our  capacity,  we  may  redify  the  falfe  concluiions 
of  a  hafty  judgment,  and  corred  the  error  of  rath  conjeduring. 
man  y  - 

*  .No^hiqg  can  appear  more  perfedly  contrived  in  juftice,  wiidpiii» 
and  benevolence,  than  is  the  intelledual  being,  which  we  now  ex- 
amine.  .Man  is  born  to  wifdpm ;  wifdom  leads  to  pleafure  and  en^ 
jPyrn’entV  and  this  is  a  courfe  pf  things  which  man  neceflarily  arrives 
at  in  the  progrefs  of  his  nature.  This  intelledual  fyftem,  therefore,' 
fo  fir.as  it  is  known  ^  appears  to  be  contrived  in  all*  that  wifdom  and 
benevolence  which  is  found  in  nature*  But  of  this  fyftem  we  do  not 
fully  fee  the  final  caufej  as  we  do  of  the  other ;  we  only  know  the 
efficient  caufe  of  the  iptelledual  fyftem,  fo  far  as  the  material  fyftem 
is  employed  in  Its  produdion,  though  not  liecefiary  to  its  conti- 
nualice ;  and  we  cannot  fee  an  end  to  this  fyftem,  as  perhaps  wOj 
cannot  imagine  to  ourfelves  a  final  caufe  for  the  exiftence  of  this  in* 
telledual  ftate ;  a  ftate  of  which  we  are  confeious  in  our  own  reflec* 
;  tioh  and  a  ftate  which  is  undoubted,  as  it  is  immediately  known. 

But  now  we  arc  to  allow  imagination  to  prqpeed  in  relation  to 
this  fubjed ;  and  to  fuppofe  an  end  or  termination  to  this  being,  for 
the  rearing  of  whom  all  nature  is  employed.  Would  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition  be  reafonable  on  our  part  ?  or  is  it  confiftent  with  the  order  of 
nature,  which  we  have  found  uniformly  fupported  in  wifdom,  juftice, 
power,  and  goodnefb  ?  Nothing  is  more  plain  than  the  refolutiou  of 
the  queftion.  There  are  two  fyftenis  of  things  now  compared:  the 
one  of  thefe  is  adual,  and  it  is  alfo  perfed,  as  well  as  wife  and  good  ; 
the  other  is  fuppofed,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  imperfed,  coufequently 
not  contrived  in  perfed  wifdom,  or  not  the  operation  of  omnipo- 

^ _ _  rr*! _ _  r _ it  ^ 


tcnce.  Therefore  our  fuppofition  is  unreafonable  j  or,  in  reafouipg 
from  the  known  wifdom  of  nature  as  our  data,  we  find  that  fuch  a 
fappofuion  is  abfurd. 

*  The  fuppofition  which  we  have  now  been  endeavouring  to  re*». 
fute,  i$  not  that  of  a  future  ftate  of  mifery,  but  the  fuppofition  of 
no  future  ftate..  To  one  who  were  .afftided  with  the  thought  of 
lofing  his  exiftence,  it  would  be  no  confolation  to  find  that  be  had 
every  reafon  to  deplore  the  lofs  which  he  now  fuppofes;  although  to 
one  tormented  with  the  profped  of  a  future  ftate  of  mifcry,  it  might 
perhaps  be  fome  comfort  to  fuppofe  be  might  not  then  exift.  But  to 
a  perfon  neither  apprebenfive  of  annihilation,  nor  of  a  future  ftate  of 
mifery  and  punifiimeiit,  every  reafon  for  regretting  the  lofs  of  life 
muft  increafe  the.  hope  of  future  bappinefs,  and  the  confidence  of 
meeting  .nothing  unworthy  of  a  man  to  accept,  and  npihing  unworthy 
gf  a  boahtedus  Creator  to  beftdw* 

^  Whatever, 
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1^;  ^  Whatever,  therefore,  5s  to  be  the  nature  of  our  exiftcncf ,  be- 
f  Jond  the  limits  of  our  prefent  knowledge,  and  after  the  fydem  of 
ufe  fhall  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe,  we  may  be  aflared  of  this,  that  it  will 
ffie  contrived  in  fupreme  wifdom,  and  executed  without  the  fliadow 
error.  Could  we  wifh  exigence  upon  any  other  conditions !  of 
^  Would  we  deftre  to  have  our  being  fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  blind 
^  chance,  to  a  fyftem  of  abfurcTity,  or  the  diforder  of  erro’- without  a 
^ling  purpofc  ?  But,  having  the  conddence  of  bcir>g  under  the  Jif4 
‘  pbfal  of  perfeft  wiidom,  we  may  be  aflured,  that  as  the  confticutioo 
I  of  things  which  is  and  has  been  is  the  bell,  fo  is  the  delign  of  that 
I  which  is  to  be.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  happinefs  within  our  reach  ;  « 
^fcppincfs  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  cafual  things  to  rob  us  of* 
P»d  a  happinefs  which  may  be  communicated  to  every  rational  per- 
f  ftn.  And  this  happinefs  is  the  proper  refult  of  philofophy.* 

M  In  Seftion  Vth  the  Dodlor  proceeds  to  the  donfideration  of 
%e  Science  of  Moral  Anion^  or  the  confcioiis  Operation  of  a  feientijk 
Wind  The  two  firft  chapters  of  this  fedion  are  employed  in  d 
gtelifflinary  inveftigation  concerning  Free  Will  and  Moral 
Agency.  On  this*  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical  queftion  Dr.  Hut- 

tn  embraces  the  fide  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  Thd 
ews,  however,  which  he  gives  of  the  fubje(ft,-  and  the  reafon- 
thg  by  which  he  fupports  his  opinion,  are  in  many  refpedls  dif- 
Ifcrent  from  thofe  of  the  former  advocates  for  free  will,  and  ard 
^ry  deferving  of  the  attention  of  both  parties  in  this  fcholaftid 
®fpute.-— Chap;  III.  Of  the  Principles  f  Moral  Sentimentt. 
Mfter  fome  general  obfervations  on  our  paffions  as  the  principles 
M  our  reafoning  in  moral  fciencc,  the  Doctor  endeavours  td 
Uew,  ‘  that  afFedtion  and  averfion  are  inftindlive  paffions-  whicH 
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‘  from  each  other  in  every  manner  and  degree ;  and  goodheis  ijiH 

*  no  more  neceflarily  confounded  with  evil  or  malevolence,  than! 

*  is  black  with  white,  pain  with  pleafure.  The  principle  ofl 

*  benevolence  is  in  its  nature  abfolute,  as  being  unconditional  9 

*  in  relation  to  the  object  of  afFe£hon.  The  principle  of  ma«9 
‘  lice,  a::ain,  is  not  only  relative  in  its  nature  like  the  other,! 
‘  requiring  an  objedl  of  affection :  it  is  alfo  conditional,  as  re.  I 

*  quiring  certain  circumftances  which  are  not  neceflarily,  but! 
‘  only  occafionally,  in  that  objeft.  The  principle  of  benevo.1 

*  lence  in  man  is  abfolute,  as  being  neither  voluntary  nor  oc-l 
‘  cafional,  but  always,  or  univerfal  in  relation  to  the  object  of! 

*  its  action  or  affedtion.  The  principle  of  malice  in  man  is! 

*  occaflonal;  it  depends  either -on  anger,  which  is  in  man  a! 

*  palfion;  on  envy,  which  is  a  fentiment;  or  on  folly,  which! 

*  is  the  error  of  man’s  reafoning.  Nature,"  therefore,  has  not! 

*  given  man  an  immediate  principle  of  malice;  this  principle  is! 
‘  remote  from  human  nature,  and  exifts  only  in  the  accident  of! 
‘  nature,  or  in  the  nature  of  human  folly:  whereas  benevo-! 
‘  lence  is  immediately  in  human*  nature  as  free  from  accident ! 

*  and  as  uncorrupted •  by  folly:  it  is  abfolutely  in  man,  as! 

*  exifting  in  the  wifdom  of  nature  for  the  fubfiftence  of! 

*  man’s  happinefs;  and  it  is  not  like  malice  which  is  con*! 

*  trived.in  the  wifdom  of  nature  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy! 

*  againft  the  accident  or  occaflonal  circum.ftances  of  things.’! 
After  illuftrating  this  important  obfervation  at  fome  length  he*! 
concludes,  *  being  thus  to  found  the  principles  of  virtue  and  S 

*  morality-  on  love,  we  mufl:  endeavour  to  form  a  proper  idea  M 

*  of  that  love  from  whence,  as  a  principle,  we  fet  out ;  other* 

*  wife  we  might  as  well  pretend  to  explain  love  from  the  J 

*  principle  of-viituc,  as  to  explain  virtue  from  the  principle  of  1 

*.  love.’  • 

;  Chap.  IV.  Analyfu  of  Jocial  Love^  the  firjl  Principle  of  moral  J 
Sentiment.  In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  Dcxftor  com-  1 
bats,  with  much  ability,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  endea-  1 
voured  to  deduce  aU'  moral  action  from  felf-love.  •  The  error*  ^ 
upon  this  fubjeft  he  thinks  have  arifen  from  the. inattention  of 
philofophers  to  the  diftimSUon  between  two  feveral  principles  of  J 
our  nature,  which  are  generally  expreflTed  by  the  fame  terin  % 
felf-love:  ill.  that  inftindlive  principle  by  which  man,  like  | 
every  other  animal,  is  blindly  condu^d  in  purfuit  of-  his  parti- .  J 
cular  good ;  and,  2dly,  that  confeious  principle  by  which  a  ^ 
perfon,  in  refle£ling  on  the  proper  motives  of  his  condudt,  loves  ! 
himfelf ;  that  is,  applauds  the  motives  of  his  aiSlion,  and  values 
himfelf  on  fomething  which  he  has  done.  He  then  examines 
the  nature  of  love  in  general,  w'hich  he  defines  to  be  confeious  ! 
defire ;  and  (hews  the  dillindlion  between  that  inflindive  defire  ! 
which  is  improperly  termed  love,  and  that  confeious  afieiHion  ! 
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>f  man  to  man,  which  he  terms  focial  love.  It  being  allowed 
fays  he)  that  man  naturally  loves  his  fpecies  and  eftetmj  him- 
elf,  then  it  may  be  made  a  queftion,  Whether,  in  the  natural 
>rdcr  of  things,  it  is  firft,  that  man  may  be  faid  to  love  the  one 
)r  other  of  thofe  objefts,  fo  as  properly  to  make  it  the  fubjeft 
)f  his  confeious  afFeilion  ?  To  anfwer  this  queftion  he  endea- 
rours  to  trace  the  natural  progrefs  of  thefe  principles  in  the  hu- 
nan  mind.  As  man  himfelf  has  not  any  knowledge  except  in 
ind  through  the  mediation  of  external  objedls,  and  as  it  is  not' 
fill  after  he  has  arrived  at  a  competent  degree  of  animal  know- 
edge  that  he  begins  confeioufly  to  refleft,  and  thus  to  know  the 
Icnowledge,  appetites,  and  afFeftions,  which  he  had  before 
ivitHout  knowing,  he  therefore  concludes,  that  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciple  which  appears  in  the  order  of  nature  is  the  confeious  love 
t)f  man ;  for  ‘  how  unreafonable  would  it  be  to  fuppofe  man 
^  efteeming  himfelf  before  he  knew  himfelf?  It  cannot  be 
^  alledged  that  he  knows  himfelf  before  he  knows  external  ob- 
^  jefts  ;  for  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  even  his  body  is  nothing 
i  but  an  external  objeft  in  relation  to  himftlf.  It  is  alfo  cer- 
}  tain  that  man,  with  his  knowledge,  imbibes  afFeftions  and 
f  averfions  to  the  objeifs  of  his  knowledge.  Hence  to  fuppofe 
‘  the  mind  of  man  (kipping  over  all  thefe  afFedlions  and  aver- 
fions,  necelTarily  arifing  in, the  progrefs  of  his  knowledge,  and 
firft  making  himfelf  the  fubjeft  of  bis  confeious  aiFedlion  and 
^  averfion,  would  be  as  much  out  of  nature  as  to  fuppofe  the 
L  fruit  to  grow  before  the  flower.’— The  firft  principle  of  moral 

tflion,  therefore,  in  the  Dodor’s  opinion,  is  the  confeious  af- 
^(ftion  of  man  to  man.'— ^  The  next  ftep  in  this  moral  pro- 
*  grefs  is  a  fecond  fpecies  of  love,  viz.  the  love  of  man’s  affec- 
^tion^i-a  principle  of  adion  which,  with  much  more  juftice, 

♦  might  be  aferibed  to  the  paflion  of  felf-Iove,  than  the  firft 
Vprinciple,  which  is  the  focial  love  of  man.  But  ftill  (fays 
*-Dr.  Huhon)  it  is  only  by  implication  that  this  fecond  prin- 
I  ciple  may  be  confidered  as  felf-lovej  for  felf-love,  in  this 
‘ifecond  principle,  is  only  inftihdive.  I  love  my  neighbour, 
•»4)ecaufe  I  have  confeious  pleafure  in  him;  and  I  defire  that 
‘pmy  neighbour  (hould  love  me,  becaufe  I  have  a  confeious 
*  pleafure  in  that  thought :  but  this  is  not  loving  myfelf,  “in  the 
propriety  of  fcicntific  thought,  or  philofophic  language.’— , 
*  Thus  there  is  a  fource  of  happinefs,  or  pleafant  reflexion,  in. 
•  the  confeious  love  and  efteem  that  man  has  for  man ;  and  alfo 
^  in  the  confeious  thought  of  being  loved  and  efteemed  by  thofe 
*  for  whom  he  has  a  love  and  efteem.  If,  therefore,  in  review-’ 
*  ing  confeioufly  our  thoughts  and  adlions,  we  find  a  fubjeeft 
5  for  pleafure  and  approbation  in  refle£ling  on  ourfelf,  then  here 
I  is,  properly  fpcaking,  or  in  the  rigour  of  fcicntific  language, 

‘  the 
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•  the  paffion  of  felf-love;  for  here  is  love  and  approbatiof! 

•  whei*e  felf  is  the  objeft  of  afFedtiori,  But  this  is  making  of 

•  felf- love  a  fcientific  principle  inftead  of  an  inftindlive  paflionij 

•  the  one  is  the  operation  of  the  human  mind  proceeding  to 

•  diftihguifh  in  confcious  thought,  and  to  refleft  in  fcientific^ 

•  order,  on  motives  and  afFeftions;  the  other  again,  is  the  work? 

•  of  nature  condiidking  mind  to  the  end  of  its  intention,  and 

•  thus  producing  fentiments  of  afFedlion  and  averfion,  which, 5 

•  though  the  proper  end  of  animal  life,  are  but  the  means  or  be-' 

V  •  ginning  of  human  intellect/ — ‘  Thus  it  will  appear,  that,; 

^  from  the  general  aflcnt  of  mankind,  or  from  the  reafoning  ot 

•  philofophers,  who  in  their  theories  would  afcribe  to  felfift, 

•  principles  all  the  motives  of  moral  aftion,  as  well  as  from  a, 

•  more  accurate  anal3rfis  of  mind,  there  is  truly  a  principle  of' 
‘  felf-love,  as  the  motive  of  moral  adtion.  But  it-  muft  alfo 

•  appear,  that  thofe  philofophers  are  greatly  miftaken  in  their' 

•  reafoning,  when  they  afcribe  to  felf-ldve,  as  an  effedt,  the  lovcj 
^  of  others,  which  is  founded  on  an  inftindkive  principle,  or 

•  when  they  impute  a  bafenefs  of  the  felfifli  kind  to  a  confcious 

•  mind,  when  it  loves  itfelf  for  loving  another/ 

The  Dodlor  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  diftindkion  be¬ 
tween  felf-love  and  felfiflinefs — to  (hew,  that  from  this  con¬ 
fcious  or  frientific  felf-love,  nothing  but  what  is  laudable  can 
properly  proceed: — that  the  principle  of  felfiflinefs  is  no  proper 
principle  of  human  nature,  but  only  ^  the  occafional  effedl  oi 

•  human  nature  emerging  from  the  animal  on  which  it  is  en- 

•  grafted,  and  reafoning  in  the  temporary  error  of  corrupted 
^  fcience;^  and  that  *  the  nature  of  man  arrived  at  the  per- 

•  fedfion  of  this  fpecies  of  mind  is  not  to  be  fclfMi,  but  to  love 
*.himfelf,  in  having  a  confcious  eftcem  for  his  proper  motives, 

•  after  having  firft,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  loved  and 
^  efteemed  his  neighbours/— Thus  it  is  (fays  he  in  coriclufion] 
that  felf-love  is  both  the  firft  principle  of  moral  adtion,  and  the 
laft.  When  it  rs  the  firft,  it  is  improperly  termed  felf-love: 
it  is  only  an  inftindlive  or  phyfical  principle  of  adkion,  in  which 
the  general  intereft  of  animal  life  is  wifely  confulted  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature.  When,  again,  it  is  the  laft,  it  is  then  a 
fcientific  principle;  not  out  of  nature,  but  in  the  wifdom  cf 
the  intellcdkual  fyftem,  contrived  by  the  Author  of  nature  for 
the  happinefs  of  man.  In  this  manner  are  to  be  explained  all  the 
various  appearances  which  are  obferved  in  the  progrefs  of  mind, 
from  its  material  origin  to  a  more  perfedk  ftate,  in  which  it  may 
be  conceived  to  fubhft  independent  of  thofe  m.cans  which  haJi 
been  *  wifely  employed  for  the  produdkion  of  that  intelledlu  ^ 
exiftence. 

[  he  continued.  ]  '  *• 
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Art.  VIII.  Cafe  of  Labourers  in  Hufbandry  fated  and  con^- 
fideredy  in  Three  Parts.  Part  L  A  Pleiu  of  their  difreffed 
'  Condition.  Part  II.  The  principal  Caufes  of  their  gtowing 
Dijirefs  and  Numbery  and  of  the  confequent  Increafe  'of  the  Poor-¬ 
rate.  Part  III.  Means  of  Relief  prop'fed.  JVith  an  Appendix i 
containing  a  Collection  of  Accounts^  Jhewing  the  Earnings  and 
Expences  of  labouring  Families  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
By  David  DavieSy  ReClor  of  Barkhamy  Berks,  pp.  200.  410, 
Robinfons.  London,  1795* 


A  Great  deal  cf  attention  has  been  paid,  of  late  years,  to  the* 
cultivation  of  the  foil  in  this  ifland :  very  little  to  the  ftate 
cf  its  adtual  cultivators.  The  author  of  an  elFay  on  the  right 
cf  property  in  land,  and  Mr.  Ncwte,  in  his  very  inftrudtive.as 
Well  aniufing  Tour  in  England  and  ScotanJ,  have,  in  the 
imprelSve  manner,  fiiewm  the  impolicy  as  u  til  as-  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  entails,  and  of  the  exceffive  monop'difation  of  farms; 
'and  the  public  profperity,  as  well  as  the  private  happinef«i,  that 
would  moft  certainly  fpring  from  the  opening  of  an  eafy  way  to 
the  labouring  man  to  advance,  through  the  paths  of  induitry, 
to  the  fituation  of  an  indepoijdent  cultivator  of  the  foil,  and 
pointed  out  certain  means  of  accompiifhing  fo  defirable  an  ob- 
without  the  fmalleft  hazard  of  confufion,  or  derangement 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  by  means  gradual,  gentle,  and 
fuch  as  could  not  be  complained  of  by  the  prefent  occupants  of 
either  eftates  or  farms.  What  thefe,  and  fome  other  writers, 
occafionally  have  urged  in  favour  of  this  meafure,  which  would 

t3elt  down  the  mafs  of  the  poor’s-rates,  like  the  fun  adling  on  a 
afs  of  fnow,“'and,  in  country  pariflies,  almoft  annihilate  them, 
fs  been- warmly  approved  by  the  moft  enlightened  as  well  as 
nevolent  minds  *.  We  .are  happy  to  find  another  judicious, 
perous,  and  zealous  advocate  for  the  labouring  poor  in  the 
rtirerend  and  refpedtable  writer  now  under  review,  who,  among 
other  falutary  propofals,  recommends  to  ‘  reftfain  the  engroff-* 
^  ment  and  over-enlargement  of  farms;*  and  quotes,  as. Gap-* 
tain  Newte  had  done  before  him,  certain,  falutary  laws,  or 


3?  appear  that  the  publications  above  mentioned  have 

Ser  come  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davies;  if  they  had,  he  would,  nq 
ubt,  have  quoted  them.  Although  truth  is  not  to  be  determined 
numbers  of  voices,  the  concurring  opinions  of  men  of  folid 
Judgment  form  a  prefumption  in  favour  of  a  ppfition,  and  procures 
a^did  examination  and  inquiry.  It  feems  to  be  among  the  ufes  of 
to  introduce  rcfpedable  writers  on  the  fame  fubjedts  to  one 

iBother. 
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regulations  for  promoting  tillage,  and  preventing  a  decay  of 
people,  from  Bacon’s  Hiftory  of  Henry  VII. 

•  And  touching  the  cngroffment  of  farms,  in  the  25th  Hen.  Vlllth, 

It  is  fet  forth,  •  that  many  farms,  and  great  plenty  of  cattle,  par- 
ticularly  (beep,  had  been  gathered  into  few  hands,  whereby  pafturage 
bad  been  increafed  exceffively,  and  tillage  was  very  much  decayed  ; 
the  old  rate  of  rents  fo  raifed,  that  farmers  of  fmall  fubllance  could 
not  meddle  with  them  ;  churches  and  towns  pulled  down ;  the  price 
of  provifions  exceffively  enhanced ;  and  a  marvellous  num^r  of  peo¬ 
ple  rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  themfelves  and  families :  and 
therefore  it  was  enabled,  that  no  perfon  (hould  keep  above  20C0  (heep, 
nor  hold  more  than  t^wo  farms.’ 

•  All  this  feems  now  to  be  a  dead  letter.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  re- 
commend  the  drift  revival  of  thefe  regulations.  I  only  mention  them, 
that  people  may  turn  their  thoughts  to  thefe  matters,  and  devife  fome 
ref&aints  on  the  evils  complained  of. 

•  The  lad-mentioned  regulation,  however,  that  no  perfon  (hould 
hold  more  than  two  [moderate]  farms,  is  plainly  founded  in  good 
fenfe  and  good  policy.’ 

«  t 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  introduftlon,  clearly  (hews,  what  indeed 
requires  little  illuftration,  that,  of  all  the  denominations  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  ftate,  the  labourers  in  hulbandry  are  by  far  the  moft 
valuable ;  and  from  a  furvey  of  the  aftual  circumftances  of  poor  ' 
families,  and  a  comparative  view  of  their  earnings  and  expences 
in  his  own  pariOi  of  Barkham,  and  in  different  pariflies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  throughout  the  kingdom,  he  finds  too  juft  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  the  pay  of  the  day  labourer  is  not  adequate 
to  his  necejftties ;  and  that  the  labouring  poor  are  in  a  general 
ftate  of  diftrefs.  The  accounts  of  the  earnings  and  expences  of 
labouring  families  in  his  own  parifti,  were  collected  about 
Eafter  1787,  when  affairs  relating  to  the  poor^vere  under  the 
confideration  of  parliament.  ‘  And,  in  order  to  colled  infor- 
^  mation  on  the  lame  fubjed,  an  abftrad  of  thefe  accounts  was 
\  printed,  and  many  copies  were  diftributed.  We  [fome  friends 
i  who  united  with  him  in  taking  an  intereft  in  the  welfare  of 
‘  the  poor]  fuppofed  that  two  or  three  papers  returned  from 
^  every  county,  carefully  filled  up% 

*  <  Would  fumilh  us  amply  with  the  information  we  delired.  I  have 
to  regret  that  a  great  number  of  thofe  diftributed  papers  has  not  been 
returned.  The  few  1  have  received  confirm  the  opinion  previoufly 

♦  *  . 

•  Here  our  author  appearsf^to  fpeak  in  a  loofe  and  inaccurate  j 
manner.  The  papers,  contmaing  an  abftraft  of  the  earnings  and 

•expences  of  his  own  parifh,  we  prefume  were  not  returned, 'but 
others  drawn  up  on  ^e  fame  or  a  fimilar  plan. 

^  .  entertained  | 
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entertained  of  the  general  diftrefs  of  labouring  people,  and  of  the 
infufficiency  of  their  wages  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  But  the  t 
accounts  themfelves  will  evince  this  much  better  than  many  words.* 

The  counties  from  feveral  pariflies  in  which  our  benevolent 
author  received  reports  concerning  the  adual  circumftances  of 
the  labouring  people  are  the  following :  Berks,  Cornwall, 
Derbylhire,  Dorfetftiire,  Durham,  Gloucefterthire,  Hampfliire, 
Lancafliire,  Norfolk,  Northampton  (hi  re,  Somerfetfhire,  Surrey, 
Wcftmoreland,  Vorkftiire: — in  Wales,  Denbighflhire  and  Me- 
rionethlhire: — in  Scotland,  Aberdeenfhire,  Eaft  Lothian,  Su¬ 
therland.  ^ 

The  circumftances  which  have  enhanced  the  prices  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  by  confequence  increafed  the  number  of 
the  poor,  according  to  our  author,  are  principally  thefe :  the 
new  taxes ;  luxury,  which  waftes  on  a  few  what  would  fuffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  many. — Among  the  circumftances  which 
have  dire6lly  increafed  the  number  of  the  dependent  poor,  and 
by  confequence  the  amount  of  the  rate,  he  reckons  progrefSvc 
population;  an  increafed  number  of  manufaclurers,  whofe  em¬ 
ployment  is  often  precarious,  and  whofe  manners  are  vicious ; 
the  praftice  of  enlarging  and  engroffing  of  farms,  and  efpecially 
that  of  depriving  the  peafantry  of  all  landed  property.  This 
circumftance,  he  juftly  obferves,  ‘  has  contributed  greatly  to 
•  increafe  the  number  of  dependent  poor.* 

*  I  ft.  The  land-owner,  to  render  his  income  adequate  to  the  in¬ 
creafed  expence  of  living,  unites  feveral  fmall  farms  into  one,  raifes  the 
rent  to  the  utmoft,  and  avoids  the  expence  of  repairs.  The  rich  far¬ 
mer  alfo  engroiTes  as  many  farms  as  he  is  able  to  ftock ;  lives  in  more 
credit  and  comfort  than  he  could  otherwife  do ;  and  out  of  the  profits 
of frveral  farms  makes  an  ample  provifion  for  one  family.  Thus  thou- 
fands  of  families,  which  formerly  gained  an  independent  livelihood  on  . 
thofe  feparate  farms,  have  been  gradually  reduced  to  the  clafs  of  day- 

.  labourers.  But  day-labourers  are  fometimes  in  want  of  work,  and  are 
fometimes  unable  to  work ;  and  in  either  cafe  their  iblf  refource  is  the 
pariih.  It  is  a  fa£t,  that  thoufands  of  pariihes  have  not  now. half  the 
number  of  farmers  which  they  had  formerly.  And  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  farming  families  has  decreafed,  the  number  of  poor 
families  has  increafed. 

V  *  2dly.  The  depriving  the  peafantry  of  all  landed  property  has  beg¬ 
gared  multitudes.  It  is  plainly  agreeable  to  found  policy,  that  as  many  * 
individuals  as  poilible  in  a  ftate  (hould  pofTefs  an  intereft  in  the  foil ; 
becaufe  this  attaches  them  ftrongly  to  the  country  and  its  conftitutton^ 
and  makes  them  zealous  and  relblute  in  defending  them.  But  the 
gentry  of  this  kingdom  feem  to  have  loft  fight  of  this  wife  and  falutary 
policy.  Inftead  of  giving  to  labouring  people  a  valuable  ftake  in  the  * 

•  The  peruihl  of  thefe  reports  reaches  contentment  with  onc*s  lot, 
if  it  be  at  all  tolerable,  more  cfFedtually  than  the  moft  eloquent 
difeourfes. 

C  2 
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foil,  the  oppofite  meafure  has  fo  long  prevailed,  that  but  few  cottages, 
comparatively,  have  now  any  land  about  them.  Formerly  many  of  the 
lower  lort  of  people  occupied  tenements  of  their  own,  with  parcels  of 
land  about  them,  or  they  rented  fuch  of  others.  On  thefe  they  raifed 
for  themfelves  a  confidcrable  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  without  being 
obliged,  as  now,  to  buy  all  they  want  at  (hops.  And  this  kept  num¬ 
bers  from  coming  to  the  parilh.  But  fince  thofe  fmall  parcels  of  ground 
have  been  fwallowed  up  in  the  contiguous  farms  and  enclofures,  and 
the  cottages  themielves  have  been  pulled  down,  the  families  which 
ufed  to  occupy  them  arc  crowded  together  in  decayed  farm-houfes, 
with  hardly  ground  enough  about  them  for  a  cabbage  garden ;  and 
being  thps  reduced  to  be  mere  hirelings,  the)^  are  of  ccurfe  very 
liable  to  come  to  want.  And  not  only  the  men  occupying  thofe  tene¬ 
ments,  but  their  njolves  and  children  too,  could  formerly,  when  they 
.wanted  work  abroad,  employ  themfelves  profitably  at  home  ;  whereas 
now,  few  of  thefe  are  conitantly  employed,  except  in  harveft;  fo 
that  almoft  the  whole  burden  of  providing  for  their  families  refls 
upon  the  men.  Add  to  this,  that  the  former  occupiers  of  fmall 
farms  and  tenements,  though  poor  themfelves,  gave  aw'ay  fomething 
in  alms  to  their  poorer  neighbours ;  a  refource  which  is  now  much 
diminifhed. 

‘  Thus  an  amazing  number  of  people  have  been  reduced  from  a 
comfortable  ftate  of  partial  independence  to  the  precarious  condition 
of  hirelings,  who,  when  out  of  work^  mud  immediately  come  to  their 
parifli.  And  the  great  plenty  of  working  hands  always  to  be  had 
when  wanted,  having  kept  down  the  price  of  labour  below  its  proper 
level,  the  confequence  is  univerfally  felt  in  the  increafed  number  of 
dependent  poor.* 

The  defertion  of  the  country  by  the  rich  families  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  has  increafed  the  number  of  the  poor. 
The  improvidence  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  brings  multitudes 
of  them  very  early  to  want.  Alehoufes  have  undoubtedly 
brought  many  families  to  want,  infamy,  and  ruin. — From  a 
comparifon  of  the  prices  of  the  common  necefiaries  of  life 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  with  the  prices  of  the  fame 
for  fome  years  pad  to  1794,  he  infers,  that,  in  the  laft  forty  or 
fifty  years  the  advance  has  been  generally  a  full  third  of  (he 
prefent  prices.  But  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  what  advance  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  day-labour? — only  a  fixth  or  feventh 
part  of  the  prefent  price. 

Mr.  Davies,  having  reprefented  the  diftrefsful  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  traced  their  diftrefles  and  vices  .to  the  fources  in 
which  they  have  originated,  examines,  in  the  laft  place,  w  hat 
are  the  proper  means  of  removing  thofe  diftrefles,  and  curing 
thofe  vices  ? — In  forming  new  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  la¬ 
bouring  families,  the  following  appear  to  our  author  to  be  the 
principal  objeds  to  which  we  ftiouid  diretft  our  attention : 

*  *  I.  A  reduAion  of  the  prices  of  certain  neceflary  articles,  as  foon 
as  this  (hall  be  praflicable. 

*  II.  Pro- 
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*  II.  Providing  additional  tm^loyrnttit  for  men  and  boys  in  winter, 
that  they  may  lole  no  time  at  that  feafon  when  they  are  ufually  moil 
diilrefled. 

*  III.  Providing  conjlant  employment  for  women  and  girls,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  earn  more  than  they  commonly  do. 

*  IV.  Corredllng  the  improvidence  of  the  lower  people,  and  en¬ 
couraging  frugality  among  them. 

*  V.  Rating  the  wages  of  labourers  according  to  the  llatute  5  Eliz. 
Cap.  4 ; — or, 

*  VI.  Regulating  the  price  of  day-labour  by  the  price  of  bread, 
during  the  winter  half  year. 

*  VII.  Making  a  fpecific  provifion  out  of  the  poor-rate  for  fuch 
families  as  have  moie  than  three  children  unable  to  work.* 

Under  the  fpcond  of  thefe  heads,  which  is  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance,  he  docs  not  fall  to  recommend  the  jenclofure  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  wafte  lands. 


But  of  all  the  meafures  he  recommends,  nope  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  already  mentioned,  of  encouraging  and  leading 
on  the  adlual  labourer,  by  wife  regulations  refpeiting  fucceffioa 
to  eftates,  the  extent  ol  farms,  and  the  diftribution  cf  wafte 
lands,  to  the  fituation  of  independent  cultivators  of  the  foil.— 
Mr.  Davies  has  juftly  obferved,  that  ‘  it  is  plainly  agreeable  to 
‘  found  policy,  that  as  many  individuals  as  poffible  in  a  ftate 
*  ftiould  poflefs  an  intereft  in  the  foil.*  He  might  have  added, 
that  this  is  alfo  agreeable  to  natural  equity,  and  the  conftitution, 
and  deftination  ^  man.  Were  all  mankind  fet  down  at  once 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  hand  of  thtir  Creator,  each 
would  have  a  right  to  an  equal  (hare  in  the  foil.  Labour,  in- 
duftry  of  all  kinds,  transference  of  property,  all  the  commercial 
intercourfes  between  men  and  nations  tuperfede  this  ideal  ftate; 
which,  however,  ought  ftil!  to  ferve  as  a  polar  ftar  to  diredt 
the  courfe  of  the  legiflator,  who  on  all  occalions  ought  to  re- 
ftore  mankind  to  their  great  birthright.  The  labouring  poor 
feem  to  have  a  right  to  wafte  or  unoccupied  lands.  And  where 
thefe  are  wanting,  their  advancement  to  an  occupancy  of  land 
fliould  not  be  obftru£led,  but,  by  all  means  confident  with  the 
beft  ends  of  civil  fociety,  be  facilitated.  In  agriculture  and  the 
cares  of  the  fold  there  is  the  trued  independence,  the  founded  • 
health,  the  greateft  virtue,  the  moft  perfcdl  happinefs.  The 
very  fentiments  of  the  heart  (hew  that  man  has  a  natural  and 
unalienable  right  (under  fuch  conditions  as  good  government 
niay  require)  to  fome  portion  of  the  foil ;  for  he  clings  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity  arid  education  with  a  kind  of  filial  affec¬ 
tion.  A  kindly  and  kindred  genius  ;  the  Lares  and  Penates 
(cem  to  hover  around  the  land  that  his  aaCeftgis  has  occupied, 
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whether  as  landlord  or  tenant,  and  mark,  claim,  and  protcft 
them  as  his  own.  On  this  fubjedt,  the  moft  iniercfting  and' 
important  that  can  come  under  the  confideration  of  a  legiflature, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  referring  our  readers,  once  more,  to  the 
Efl^  on  the  Right  of  property  in  Land,  and  Mr.  Newte’s  Tour 
in  JEngland  and  Scotland. — Boio  Calus,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Tacitus,  in  the  13th  book  of  his  Annals,  a  German  chief, 
pleading  his  caufe  with  the  Roman  general  Avitus,  in  the  days 
of  Nero,  favs,  ‘  the  firmament  over  our  heads  is  the  manfion 
*  of  the  gods;  the  earth  was  given  to  man;  and. what  remains 
unoccupied  lies  in  common  for  all.* 

A  curious  cuftom  prevails  in  Norway,  called  Odels  right, 
or  right  of  inheritance,  by  which  the  proprietor  of  certain  free¬ 
hold  eftates  may  re-purchafe  his  eftate,  which  either  he  or  any 
of  his  anceftors  have  fold,  provided  he  can  prove  the  title  of  his 
family.  But,  in  order  to  enforce  this  claim,  his  anceftors,  or 
he,  muft  have  declared  every  tenth  year,  at  the  fellions,  that 
they  lay  claim  to  the  eftate,  but  that  they  want  money  to  re¬ 
deem  it ;  and  if  he,  or  his  heirs,  are  able  to  obtain  a  fufficient 
fum,  then  the  pofleflbr  muft,  on  receiving  the  money,  give  up 
the  eftate  to  the  Odels-mari.  For  this  reafon,  the  peasants  who 
arc  freeholders  keep  a  ftrift  account  of  their  pedigree. 

.  The  peafants  of  Norway  are  well  clothed  and  well  lodged, 
and  appear  to  pofiTefs  more  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  excepting  in  fome  parts  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 

If  ever  there  was  propriety  in  an  application  of  the  famous 
*  VOS  non  vobis**  of  Virgil,  it  is  in  the  cafe  of  the  adlual  cul¬ 
tivators  of  our  foil,  who  raife  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow  necef- 
faries  and  comforts  for  others,  while  they  themfelves,  with  their 
families,  pine  in  penury.  Manufadlurers,  colleiled  in  towns,  by 
union  and  concert,  are  fometimes  able  to  help  themfelves ;  the 
labouring  peafants,  widely  fcattered,  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  rapacity 
and  oppreilion.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  becoming  a 
good  man  than  to  employ  his  time  and  talents  in  exciting  a  ge¬ 
neral  compaifion  in  their  favour.  Though  court- favour  (hould 
be  laviflied  on  impudent  impoftors  who  preach  up  tyranny  and 
intolerance,  and  lay  greater  ftrefs  on  myfteries  than  morality, 
fuch  minifters  as  Mr.  Davies,  who,  treading  in  the  footfteps  of 
the  Divine  Inftrudor,  labour  for  the  fuppreffion  of  vice,  and 
the  extinftion  of  mifery,  will  enjoy  the  nobler  reward  of  uni- 
verfal  fympathy,  confeious  merit,  and  approving  Heaven. 


Sic  VOS  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves 
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Art.  IX.  EJfays  on  SubjeSls  conneSfed  with  CiviHfation.  By 
Benjamin  Heath  Malkin^  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  pp.  293, 
8vo.  4s.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1795. 

Mr.  Malkin,  in  an  introductory  difcourfe,  (hews  the  con- 
fufion  of  ideas,  and  the  mifapprehenfion  that  takes  place 
in  the  intercourfes  of  fociety  from  the  ufe  of  equivocal  terms  % 
from  admitting  words  of  various  import  to  a  fynonymous  ac¬ 
ceptation  ;  and  generalifing  a  proper  term  into  an  entire  abfence 
of  meaning.  He  gives  an  example  in  the  word  Civilisation: 
^  A  word  which  it  concerns  us  thoroughly  to  underftand  j  for 
‘  it  includes  every  thing  eflential  to  the  welfare  of  fociety;  nor 
‘  can  its  beneficial  influence  be  fruftrated  but  by  ignorance  of 
‘  its  nature  and  properties.* — Civilifation  ‘  confifts  in  relin- 
‘  quilhing  all  the  ferocious  purfuits  of  nien  who  live  in  the  early 
‘  and  uncultivated  periods  of  fociety — all  of  which  the  favage 
‘  is  well  contented  to  refign,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
*  the  advantages  refulting  from  a  change  of  condition.* 

*  But  the  progrefs  of  the  effeft  has  not  hitherto  been  proportioned 
to  the  potency  of  the  caufe.  One  would  naturally  have  fuppofed, 
that  as  foon  as  mankind  were  initiated  in  the  arts  of  cultivated  life,  all 
further  difficulties  would  vanilh,  and  the  philanthropifl  might  fit  down 
before  the  pleafing  profpedl  of  continual  approximations  to  perfb^ion; 
How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  fo  frequent  derelidions  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  occur,  among  nations  prpfeffing  the  pradlice  of  civility  ?  The 
horrors  of  war  are  continued,  but  methodifed  into  fcience ;  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  few  is  exercifed  over  the  many,  but  dignified  by  the 
name  of  government ;  the  plunder  of  the  governed  is  perpetuated  to 
the  governors,  under  the  fpecious  title  of  taxation ;  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  which  ought  to  have  been  imprefled  with  the  ch'araQera 
of  refinement  and  virtue,  arc  debafed  by  depravity  and  corruption : 
in  fliort,  the  tranfition  has  as  yet  only  been  from  complete  barbarifm 
to  a  barbarous  fpecies  of  civilifatior ;  and,  in  many  inftances,  has 
only  contributed  to  embellifh  vice,  or  blazon  with  fiiStitious  lullre  the 
dawn  of  human  improvement. 

'  To  account  for  the  inadequacy  of  effeft  to  caufe,  we  muft  have 
rccourfe  to  a  fecond  fenfe,  in  which  the  term  under  confideration  is 
adopted,  viz.  politenefs,  complaifance,  elegance  of  behaviour.  £x- 
Rinple:  Shakfpeare’s  *  As  You  Like  it:* 

Art  thou  thus  bolden’d,  man,  by  thy  diflrefii. 

Or  elfe  a  rude  defpifer  of  good  manners. 

That  in  civility  thou  feem*ft  fo  empty  f 

•  He,  by  his  great  civility  and  affability,  wrought  very  much  upon 
the  people.*— 

*  Here  a  more  contrafted  meaning  is  annexed  to  the  word.  It  is 
underftood  to  influence  only  the  exterior  manners,  and  renounv  es  its 
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original  connexion  with  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  it  regards  the 
mode  in  which  the  a£lion  is  to  be  performed,  not  the'  nature  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  adion  itlelf ;  its  powers  are  exercifed  in  invefting  the 
fopperies*  of  life  with  importance,  and  in  its  highell  perfedion  it 
affpires  but  to  be  the  counterfeit  of  benevolence. 

‘  It  is  this  impoflure  of  modern  days  which  has  limited  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  genuine  principle,  and  perfuaded  men  to  combine  the 
foliiary  feelings  of  barbarifm  with  the  catholic  profeflions  of  fociety ; 
it  has  led  them  into  the  error  of  believing  that  they  have  reached 
the  fummit  of  human  refinement  by  an  eafy  afeent ;  inftead  of  that 
remecy  for  the  evils  cf  favage  life,  to  which  their  fearch  was  di- 
-reded,  it  has  palmed  upon  their  fenfes  a  fickly  W'eed, 

Which  will  but  fkin  and  film  the  ulcerous  part, 

*  '  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infeds  unfeen.’ 

*  I  have  before  ftated,  that  thefe  errors  appear  to  have  arifen 
‘  from  the  latitudunarian  adoption  of  terms;  in  confequence  of 
‘.which  men  have  permitted  themfelves  to  ingraft  their  im- 
‘  provements  on  the  original  flock  of  barbarifm,  and  have  thus 
Vloft  the  moft  precious  fruits  of  the  focial  union.  I  (hall, 

‘  therefore,  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  inftances  in  which  my 
‘  fellow-citizens  have  deviated  from  the  true  underflanding  of 
^  the  word  civilifation/ — That  many  of  o\ir  grievances  arc  to 
be  imputed  to  governments,  he  readily,  admits ;  but  much,  he 
thinks,  remains  to  be  reformed  in  the  opinions  and  conduit  of 
the  people 

*  The  ignorance  of  the  multitude  is  the  bulwark  of  tyranny  ;  nor 
cculd  the  moft  flagrant  enormities  of  eftablilhed  fyllems  be  fupported 
IB  their  perpetration,  unlcfs  they  were  countenanced  by  popular  de¬ 
pt  avity.  To  delineate  prejudice  and  corruption  in  their  true  colours, 
ard  to  place  in  a  clear  point  of  view  the  importance  of  firft  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  the  defign  of  the  prefen t  work  ;  to  enforce  the  fuperiority 
cf  freedom  from  barbarity,  the  ftate  of  being  civilifed,  confifting  in 
goodly  converfation  and  the  ftudies  of  knowledge  and  humanity— 
to  the  mere  poHtenefs,  complaifaiice,  elegance  of  behaviour,  which 
marks  the  frivolity  of  the  prefent  age.  At  the  fame  time,  1  do  not 


•  In  this  fentiment  we  entirely  agree  with  our  author,  and  have  at 
diflFerent  times  taken  occafion  to  exprefs  our  agreement.  The  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  againft  courtiers,  are  highly 
unreafonable.  If  men  out  of  place,  or  the  hope  of  place,  negledl 
both  their  private  and  public  duties  without  fuch  temptations,  how 
can  they  wonder  mat  others  (hould  negle6l  their  duty,  with  them?  If 
private  virtue,  public  fpirit,  and  found  knowledge,  were  diifufed 
generally  throughout  the  nation;  thefe,  even  without  any  reforms 
in  parliament,  would  overawe  and  control  the  men  in  office ;  and 
tiiOie  too  who  have  votes  in  the  eledion  of  members  of  parliament. 
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affcA  to  defpire  the  latter ;  yet  I  would  not  have  it  originate  from  the 
precept  or  example  of  the  dancing-mafter  or  foreign  hireling,  but 
from  genuine  ur^nity  of  charader;  for  it  is  an  undifputed  maxim, 
that  artificial  accomplifliments  can  never  conceal  the  defefts  of  an 
uncultivated  underhanding;  it  is  equally  certain,  that  true  liberality 
of  mind  dignifies  the  performance  of  duties  the  moft  folemn,  and 
lends  a  grace  to  aftions  the  moft  indifferent/ 

Mr.  Malkin,  in  profecution  of  his  defign,  prefents  us  with 
effays  on  the  following  fubjecis :  education,  government,  reli¬ 
gious  eftablifliments,  manners  and  amufements,  and  the  arts. 

The  defign  of  this  author  is  good,  his  principle  refpedUng  the 
true  nature  of  civilifation  is  juff,  and  his  arguments  and  obfer- 
vations  in  general,  folid.  ‘  Let  love  be  without  diflimulatlon.*- 
This  is  true  Chriftianity,  true  morality,  and  true  politenefs* 
This  little  book  fteeis  a  middle  courfe  between  the  extravagan¬ 
cies  of  Roufleau  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  we  may  call,  if  wc, 
may  be  allowed  the  exprcflioh,  the  puppyifm  of  Lord  Chefter- 
ficld’s  letters  to  his  fon,  on  the  other. — Mr.  Malkin  will  be 
thought  to  lean  towards  republicanifm.  To  hierarchies  and  re¬ 
ligious  eftabiilhments  he  is  certainly  hoftile.  He  makes  many 
juft  and  ingenious  obfervations  on  government,  and  particularly 
the  Britifti  conftitution ;  and  he  is  one  of  thofe  philofophers  who. 
entertain  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  progreffive  improvement 
and  happinefs ;  and  who  think  that  there  is  as  much  ground  of 
hope  as  there  is  room  for  irnprovement.  In  fome  of  his  fenti- 
ments  on  political  fubjeiSts  we  cannot  agree  wdth  him.  ‘  If  the 
‘  right  of  univerfal  fuifrage,’  fays  he,  ^  is  made  evident — no  argu- 
‘  ments  are  admiflible,  deduced  from  its  inexpediency  and  poffi-.‘ 
*  ble  abufe/  Here  we  cannot  but  remark  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit 
of  party  and  prejudice  in  flawing  the  cafe  he  fuppofes.  The 
mifehiefs  of  univerfal  fuftrage  are  not  only  pojfibUy  but  highly 
probabU^  if  we  can  judge  from  hlftory,  aheient  as  well  as 
modern,  certain.  But  if  they  were,  he  would  tell  us,  fiat  jujiitta 
ruat  caelum :  on  which  maxim  we  fhall  make  the  Itridture  of 
Mr.  Hume,  that  it  would  be  an  abfurd  facrifice  of  the  end  to 
the  means. — Having  mentioned  Mr.  Hume,  we  (hall  juft  ob- 
ferve,  that  Mr.  Malkin,  with  many  others,  wholly  mifunder-^ 
ftands  what  that  writer  has  advanced  on  the  fubjedl  of  miracles. 
He  does  not  maintain  that  miracles  are  impoflible,  but  that 
their  exiftence  cannot  be  proved  by  rational  evidence;  in  which 
pofitiqn  he  is  wrong :  but  this  is  his  pofition  on  the  point  in 
queftion. — On  the  head  of  the  female  character  he  has  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  Mrs.  Woollftonecraft,  who,  ahhoueh  (he  has  run 
ulto  extravagance  in  her  fyftem  of  female  education,  aitd  has 
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been  hardy  in  purfuing,  and,  in  fuch  free  expofitions,  declaring 
the  refults  of  her  anatomical  inquiries,  he  thinks,  ^  on  the  whole, 
‘  rectified  many  erroneous  principles  on  the  fubjeil  of  female 
^  manners  and  chara6ler,  and  has  difplayed  a  meritorious  zeal 
*  for  juftice  and  for  liberty.* — In  our  judgment  Mrs.  Well- 
ftonecraft*s  book,  were  not  the  influence  of  nature  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  perverfity  and  afFe6tation  of  thofe  that  fly  in  her 
face,  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 


Art.  X.  Robert  and  Adela\  or^  The  Rights  of  Women  bejl 
t  maintained  by  the  Sentiments  of  Nature.  In  Three  Volumes. 
pp.  832.  i2mo.  9s.  boards.  Kobinfons.  London,  1795. 


introduce  this,  though  a  romance,  in  juxta  pofition  to 
Mr.  Malkin's  publication,  becaufe,  like  that,  it  enters 
largely  into  the  fubjedi  of  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft's  book;  the  re¬ 
futation  of  whofe  dodtrines,  indeed,  as  is  fet  forth  in  the  title- 
page,  forms  the  end,  or  great  moral,  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
In  Robert  and  Adela,  there  are  two  plots,  fables  or  ftories, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  not  necefTarily  connedicd  to¬ 
gether,  but  in  which  the  tranlition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
cafy  enough,  as  feme  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  drama 
make  their  appearance  in  both.  The  under,  or  fecondary  ftory, 
is  that  of  two  governors,  or  tutors,  in  two  great  and  noble  fa¬ 
milies  ;  one  of  whom  attains  to  great  wealth  and  honour  by  de¬ 
clining  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  duchefs,  and  the  other  to  equal 
good  fortune  by  marrying  an  amiable,  and  not  old,  countefs- 
dowager. — Thus  two  gentlemen,  both  of  good  characters,  ac¬ 
quire  iimilar  advantages,  fo  complicated  are  human  affairs,  by 
means  directly  contrary.  The  particular  perfons  the  author  has 
in  view  are,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  hufband  to  the  Duchefs 
of  Lcinftcr,  and  the  prefent  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  is 
faid  to  owe  his  favour  with  the  Marlborough  family,  and  his 
confequent  advancement  to  the  primacy,  to  his  diferetion  in 
avoiding  to  improve  a  partiality  towards  him  on  the  part  of  a 
dowager  lady  of  that  family. 

The  principal  ftory,  however,  is  that  of  a  Lady  Sufan 
Spencer,  the  pupil  of  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft,  whofe  do^rines  (he 
defends  in  her  letters  and  converfation,  and  exemplifies  in  her 
conduct.— The  author  feems  to  be  perfecSlly  mafter  of  the  quef- 
tions  agitated  by  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft  and  her  adverfaries. 
They  arc  treated  with  great  ability  as  well  as  pleafantry.  Sound 
judgment,  and  fubtlcty  and  precifion  of  thought,  are  united 
with  much  humour,  fancy,  and  knowledge  of  the  fafhionable 
world.  In  the  raillery  played  oflT  againft  the  fchool  of  Mrs. 
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that  this  union  will  bring  along  with  It.  Lord  George  Seymour  fays, 
that  there  is  to  be  an  oration  fpoken  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  every 
day  after  dinner,  by  fome  of  the  family.  Thus  fays  the  world. 
However,  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Lady  Fiizarran’s  fenfe,  to 
fuppofe  Ihe  has  any  intention  to  degrade  herfelf  fo  much  as  to  marry 
a  man  who  has  been  in  her  family  only  one  ftep  above  the  menial 
fervants.  You  will  excufe  my  taking  this  liberty  with  you;  I  re¬ 
member  it  was  your  own  requeft.  How  kind  I  muft  be  to  write  fo 
much  of  your  affairs,  and  never  once  mention  myfelf!  You  are, 
doubtlefs,  anxious  to  know  if  this  Frenchman  is  arrived,  and  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  touched  my  heart.  Yes,  he  is  come;  and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  is  perfeftly  an  elegant  creature:  but  there  is  not. any  reafon 
why,  by  finding  him  agreeable,  I  am  to  lofe  myfelf.  He  does  not 
look  quite  fo  faucy  as  Landsford ;  but  I  dare  fay  a  fufficient  (hare  of 
vanity  lurks  under  his  pretended  humility.  How  many  fljapes  thefe 
men  can  affume  in  order  to  enflave  us !  Well,  are  we  not  right  to 
fight  them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  fubdue  inftead  of  being  fub- 
dued?  I'his  is  the  plan  1  mean  to  purfue,  and  teach  .thofe  animals 
that  women  have  fouls,  aye !  and  reafonable  ones  too,  "as  well  as 
themfelves.  The  Count  de  Montfort  is  a  fenfible  and  intelligent 
young  man,  without  the  foppery  that  generally  diftinguifhes  thofe 
of  his  country  who  have  come  under  my  obfervation.  *  His  ferious 
manners,^  he  fays,  •  were  caught  from  the  Duke  de  B***,  his  mod 
intimate  friend ;  who  partly  received  his  education  in  England,  and 
who  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  our  youth.*  He  fpeaks  enthu- 
liadically  of  the  Duke,  who  I  find  is  his  oracle.  My  mother  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleafed  with  the  Count ;  fo  is  Sabina :  he  has  thus  got  the 
majority  of  females  on  his  fide.-  He  reads  to  them  whilft  they  work. 
I  frequently  mortify  him  by  getting  up  and  going  out  of  the  room  in 
the  miiift  of  his  readings.  This  I  do  for  fear  he  fhould  be  vain,  and 
fo  give  himfelf  airs;  for  Landsford  has  informed  me,  that  the  fool 
was  in  love  at  firft  fight.  Nay,  my  brother  had  the  infolence  to 
give  me  warning  not  to  play  the  fool  with  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  his 
friend.  I  fuppofe  I  fhould  have  thanked  my  liars  for  my  good  for¬ 
tune,  and  his  good  lordfhip  for  bringing  this  gem,  this  treafure,  to 
Oakfiock.  Did  they  not  prefume  to  dired  me,  I  do  not  know  but  I 
might  have  found  the  Count  agreeable  enough ;  but  I  muft,  and  will 
be  uncontrolled.  Sabina  is  about  to  leave  us ;  ihe  has  loft  all  her 
former  vivacity ;  this  marriage  has  quite  altered  her. — She  is  for 
ever  thinking  and  talking  of  Somerville. — She  talks  of  his  delicate 
attentions.  In  what,  my  dear,  do  you  think  they  confift  ?  or,  at 
kaft,  which  is  moft  prominent  in  her  mind  ?  juft  the  very  thing  for 
which  I  would  have  punifhed  the  wretch  :  fo  very  differently  do  pco- 

Ifte  view  the  fame  thing.  On  going  to  her  drefling-room,  after  he 
eft  her,  Ihe  found  the  glafs  reverfed,  and  her  •  hulband’s  picture 
placed  where  the  glafs  fhould  have  refieAed  her  own  face;  juft  tanta¬ 
mount  to  faying,  here  is  a  more  beautiful  obje6t  to  look  upon.— 
Never  prefumc  to  think  of  yourfelf  whilft  fuch  a  divinity  as  1  am  in 
exi Hence.  I  would  have  whitened  the  face,  and  returned  him  the 
pidure  by  the  next  packet.  It  is  juft  thefe  pieces  of  vanity  th^t 

make 
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make  me  deleft  the  fex.  They  will  not  let  you  peaceably  and  quietly 
be  their  friends  and  equals,  but  you  mull  adore  and  worlhip  them, 
they  are  downright  angry,  and  complain  that  you  are  inlenftble, 
ipid,  and  that  you  want  feeling.  A  thoufand  abufive  epithets  they 
beftow  on  thofc  who  difpute  their  authority :  paffive  obedience  is  what 
they  exadl.  Oh,  horrid! — 1  am  meditating  a  journey  to  Bath,  as  I 
am  now  tired  of  home. 

‘  Oakftcck  begins  to  be  dull,  and  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
a  friend  of  my  mother’s,  has  kindly  relieved  me  from  my  prcfent 
ennui.  At  Bath  there  are  a  few  of  my  fiily  adorers. — I  cannot  help 
laughing  to  fee  what  fools  men  make  of  themfelves,  juft  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  playing  the  tyrant  in  their  turn.  But  their  reign  lafts  for 
life  ;  whillt  poor  women  only  flutter  in  the  funfhine  of  power  for  a 
fliort  period,  and  then  fink  into  nothing.  You  fee  how  tirefome  I 
grow,  having  nothing  to  communicate.  We  go  through  the  fame 
infipid  round  of  going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  riding,  walking,  or 
fitting  down  to  cards.  Landsford  has  propofed  accompanying  me  to 
Bath;  this  I  (hall  permit  him  to  do,  as  by  fo  doing  I  (hall  enfure  the’ 
Count’s  going  en  fulte.  I  have  no  obje&ion  to  a  little  flirtation 
with  him,  if  he  prefumes  no  farther.  Nay,  my  friendlhip  he  is 
welcome  to ;  for  1  muft  fay,  1  think  him  amiable,  and  he  appears  as 
yet  unafluming.  My  mother,  I  believe,  goes  to  London ;  where  I 
hope  you  will  come,  notwithftanding  the  reports  fo  malicioufly  cir¬ 
culated.  1  am  thinking  who  w'ould  prefent  your  new  father  at  court, 
if  the  (lory  was  true.  1  fuppofe  the  prefident  of  fome  of  our  col¬ 
leges;  as  it  muft  be  a  learned  introduftion.  Adieu,  Frances ;  w'ritc 
me  all  the  news  of  Dublin  ;  and,  in  return,  the  fcandal  of  Bath,  if 
I  go  there,  is  at  your  fervice.* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  whimfical  originality  in  the  fbllow’- 
ing  charadler;  of  which,  we  have  been  informed,  there  is  a 
prototype,  now,  or  lately  flouiifhing  in  one  of  the  wildeft  parts 
of  Suffolk : 

*  Lord  Mount-Garth  had  retired  from  the  world  twenty  years  ago, 
not  only  within  his  own  park,  but,  except  on  very  rare  occafions, 
within  his  own  palace  and  garden ;  which,  together,  occupied  a 
fpace  of  nearly  a  fquare  mile,  and  were  furroundeef  by  a  wall  fifteen 
feet  high;  againft  which  he  would  amufe  himfelf  for  hours  in  playing 
at  hand-ball ;  fometimes  alone,  and  at  others  accompanied  by  a  fe¬ 
male  favourite,  the  only  perfon  he  would  fuffer  to  come  near  him,  or 
could  ever  bear  to  fee,  though  at  a  diftance,  except  one  man,  the 
fon  of  his  father’s  gardener,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  at 
home  from  his  infancy,  and  was  cxaftly  of  the  fame  age,  being  born 
m  the  fame  night  and  hour.  This  man  had  not,  any  more  than  his 
lordfhip,  been  without  the  prccindls  of  the  park,  and  very  feldom 
beyond  thofe  of  the  garden,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years.  As  they 
went  into  this  (late  of  voluntary  confinement,  which  is  a  kind  of 
internal  exile,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  they  are  now,  of  courfe,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  their  age.  John,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  man, 
had  been  educated  along  with  his  lordfhip  in  his  father’s  family,  by  a 
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private  tutor,  and  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge,  not  only  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  hiftory,  and  belles  lettres,  but  a  gc. 
neral  idea  of  the  principles  and  progreffive  improvement  in  the  arts 
and  fciences.  John  aded  in  the  capacity  of  valet  dc  chambre,  con¬ 
fidant,  and  companion  ;  dined  at  the  fame  table  with  his  lordfhip, 
went  to  bed  at  the  fame  hour,  and  flept  to  the  fame  hour  precifely, 
and  almoftto  the  fame  minute  rofc  in  the  morning.  He  was  dieffed 
•precifely  in  the  fame  kind  of  clothes,  even  to  the  famenefs  of  fhoe- 
buckles  and  fleevc-buttons.  If  my  lord  felt  himfelf  n6t  very  well, 
and  judged  it  proper  to  take  any  medicine,  John  muft  take  the  fame 
medicine  alfo. — *  John/  he  would  fay,  *  1  think  we  fat  up  rather 
too  late  laft  night ;  I  think  we  would  not  be  the  worfe  of  an  emetic.* 

•  I  think  we  would  be  much  the  better  of  it,  my  lord** — *  John,  I 
am  afraid  we  have  rather  exceeded  in  our  refrefhments  for  fome  days 
paft;  1  think  we  would  be  none  the  worfe  of  fome  cathartics.* — ‘  I 
think  we  would  be  much  the  better  of  them,  my  lord.* — *  John,  I 
think  we  feel  fomewhat  of  a  vertigo  this  morning — I  think  we  would 
be  not  the  worfe  of  a  little  fal  volatile.* — *  I  think  we  would  be 
much  the  better  of  it,  my  lord.’ — ‘  Have  we  not  felt  a  fomewhat  of 
relaxation  of  nerves  for  fome  days,  John  ?* — ‘  I  proteft,  my  lord,  on 
rccolledlion,  I  think  we  have.’—*  What  would  you  think  of  a  dip  in 
the  cold  bath  ?* — '  1  think,  my  lord,  it  would  do  us  both  a  great 
deal  of  good.* 

•  •  This  lingular  charafter,  funk  in  indolence  and  fcnfuality,  of  all 
things  dreaded  cold :  but  as  for  fnow,  he  could  not  endure  the  fight 
of  it.  In  winter  he  generally  lay  in  bed  till  ten  or  eleven  o’clock— 
about  that  time  he  would*  pull  his  bell— call  for  John — and  alk  him 
what  kind  of  a  day  it  was?  *  It  is  a  very  fine  day,  my  lord  ;  the 
fun  (hines  out  brightly,  and  the  atmofphere  is  unfullied  by  a  cloud.’ 
— *  Why  then,  John,  I  think  we  would  be  the  better  of  a  race  in 
the  garden  / — for  it  was  their  cuftom  to  have  frequent  races,  at  the 
tnd  of  which  both  parties  were  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 

•  John — how  looks  the  weather  this  morning?* — ‘  Moft  hideoufly, 
my  lord.  The  iky  lowers;  the  feathered  creation  retreat  to  their 
roods — the  cats  inceifantly  curry  their  hides,  and  flakes  of  fnow 
driving  before  the  wind,  announce  the  coming  ftorm.* — *  John,  (hut 
the  doors  and  windows— light  up  a  roufing  fire— let 'candles  be 
brought — let  the  pafty  and  cold  tongues  be  laid  on  the  table ;  and, 
fince  it  is  a  bad  day,  let  us  make  a  good  night.* 

*  Many  efforts  were  made  by  the  college  acquaintance  of  his 
lordlhip  to  fee  him ;  for  with  all  bis  Angularities  he  was  an  amiable 
and  benevolent  man,  as  well  as  an  excellent  fcholar— and  attached, 
as  by  a  fingular  charm,  all  his  acquaintance  to  his  perfon-  They 
would  put  up  their  horles  at  an  adjoining  village,  and  fend  letters  to 
his  lordibip  fraught  with  recolledions  of  former  intimacy.  His 
lordfhip  never  failed  to  return  anfwers  replete  with  equal  kindnefs, 
recolle£ling  former  feenes  and  circumdances,  with  expreflions  of  the 
moft  pleafing  emotions,  but  always  declining  any  perfonal  inter* 
view. 

.  ,  *  As 
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'  As  the  inn  neared  His  lordfhip’s  park  was  but  a  very  wretched 
one  (for  in  this  fequedered  fpot  there  was  no  encouragement  for  a 
good  one)  he  took  care  always  to  fend,  on  die  arrival  of  flrangers, 
the  bed  provifions  of  all  kinds,  unknown  to  his  friends,  with  orders 
to  the  landlord  to  make  fome  trifling  charge,  led  he  (hould  offend 
their  delicacy,  by  affording  them  entertainment  when  he  refufed 
them  his  company.  His  lord  (hip’s  friend  was  a  good  fort  of  wo¬ 
man  :  Ihe  amufed  herfelf  now  and  then  by  giving  mppers  to  the  fcr* 
vants  and  the  farmers’  daughters  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  neared 
houfe  being  five  miles  from  the  Cadle.  He  had  land  dewards  on  bis 
different  edaies,  all  bufinefs  with  whom,  as  with  every  other  mortal^ 
was  tranfafted  through  the  medium  of  John,  or  the  houfekeeper.-— 
if  he  had  occafion  to  go  from  one  quarter  of  the  Cadle  or  garden  to 
another,  orders  w’ere  previouily  fent  to  all  the  fervants  to  keep  out  of 
the  way ;  for  if  he  had  catched  any  of  them  looking  at  him,  be 
would  have  immediately  difmiffed  them  from  his  fervice.  He  had 
an  excellent  library,  in  which  he  pafled  a  great  part  of  his  time,  but 
into  which  no  publication  of  any  kind  had  been  admitted  fince  the 
year  of  his  retirement,  or  fequedration  from  the  world— being  that, 
as  already  mentioned,  on  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  having  then 
fucceeded  to  the  edate  by  the  death  of  his  father.^  No  newfpapers! 
no  magazines  1  no  reviews !  no  political  pamphlets !  no  annual  re* 
giders !  No,  nor  any  converfation  concerning  any  political  or  other 
event  that  had  happened  in  Britain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
from  the  hour  of  his  feclufion.  He  turned  himfelf  about  and  cad  his 
eyes  backward,  and  fixed  them  wholly  on  former  times.  Although, 
he  confefied,  that  he  had  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  could 
be  the  caufe  or  caufes^  of  the  fudden  and  enormous  accumulation  of 
taxes.’ 


This  novel,  which  unites  a  great  deal  of  pleafantry  with  juft 
reafonlng  and  obfervation,  and  is  written  on  a  curious  and  com* 
mon  fubjeft  of  difeuflion,  will  probably  be  well  received  by  the 
public.  It  would /be  very  well,  if  (ome  other  novellift,  who 
may  entertain  different  fentiments  from  our  author,  would  illuf* 
tratc,  by  fome  other  fable,  the  happy  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
maintained,  and  reforms,  in  the  female  charaftcr  and  manners, 
recommended  by  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft. 


48  Dlvcmois’^  Account  df  the  late  Revolution  in  Geneva. 

Art.  XI.  A  Jhort  Account  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Geneva ; 
and  of  the  Conduct  of  France  towards  that  Republic^  from 
October  1792  to  OStober  1794*  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  an 
American.  By  Francis  d"  I vernois^  Efq.  Second  Edition^  with 
Additions.  Tranfated  from  Tableau  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aife 
a  Geneve,  pp.  76.  8vo.  is.  Edwards,  Pall-Mall.  Lon¬ 
don,  1795. 

rrHE  letters,  of  which  ihefe  (heets  contain  a  tranflation, 
were  addrefled  to  an  inhabitant  of  America,  much  about 
the  time  when  the  United  States  were  threatened  with  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  upon  the  fame  principles  with  that  which  they  deferibe, 
but  which  the  fpirit  of  the  government  and  the  enlightened  zeal 
of  the  people  repreffed,^  before  the  unhappy  experience  had 
fliewn  the  real  nature  and  ultimate  confequence  of  it. 

*  In  fo  (hort  a  fpace  of  time  as  eighteen  months,  did  the  revolu- 
tfonary  peftilence  reduce  the  once-happy  and  flourifliing  Geneva  to  a 
fiate  of  anarchy,  mifery,  and  depopulation,  of  which  modern  hif- 
tory  affords  no  other  example.  And  let  not  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  forget  that  the  firft  fymptom  of  the  contagion  was  the  adoption 
and  ufe  of  the  term  citizen;  from  the  familiar  ellablifhment  of  that 
term,  it  proceeded  to  the  right  of  univerfal  fffrage^  which  was  foon 
followed  by  the  meeting  of  a  national  convention^  as  the  convention 
was  fucceeded  by  a  central  cluby  and  this  central  club  by  the  ereftion 
of  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  which,  after  fufpending  the  aftual  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country,  and  plundering,  banilhing,  or  putting  to 
death,  almoft  every  man  of  property  or  principle  within  its  reach,  has 
at  length  eftablifted  a  fyftem  of  defpotifm,  whofe  wanton  tyranny, 
and  unprovoked  cruelties,  as  completely  refute  the  affertion,  that  the 
barbarities  perpetrated  in  France  are  to  be  imputed  folely  to  the  com¬ 
bination  formed  again  ft  her,  as  the  (hare  taken  by  that  power  in  the 
petty  revolution  of  Geneva  expofes  the  impudent  hypocrify  of  the 
pretence,  that  fhe  never  interferes  in  the  domeftic  concerns  of  other 
nations.’ 


The  new  political  dodlrines  which  have  for  fome  time  paft 
been  propagated  in  Europe,  are  fo  well  adapted  to  impofe  upon 
the  imaginations,  and  to  miflead  even  the  virtues  of  thofe  who 
liften  to  them,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  fome  in  this 
country  have  received  them  with  approbation,  arid  at  firft,  per¬ 
haps,  felt  a  wi(h  to  fee  them  reduced  to  pradlice.  To  fuch  per- 
fons  thefe  letters  will  afford  found  and  feafonable  inftrudion,  as 
they  exhibit  the  refult  of  the  experiment  in  a  country  in  which 
it  is  impoiiible  to  fay  that  it  was  not  fairly  made* 


Art. 
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Art.  XII.  The  Commonwealth  in  Danger  ^  with  an  IniroduClion^ 
containing  Remarks  on  fame  late  Writings  of  Arthur  Toungy  Efq. 
By  John  Cartwrighty  Efq.  pp.  292.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  John* 
fon.  London,  1795* 

Mr.  Cartwright^s  zeal  for  an  equal  reprcfentatlon  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  annual  parliaments,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
recommends  thofe  meafures,  are  well  known.  He  has  been 
lately  attacked,  on  account  of  his  political  tenets,  by  a  writer 
who,  even  in  fome  late  publications,  as  well  as  in  the  courted 
his  life,  had  maintained  the  Cime  doftrines  for  which  he  now 
arraigns  Mr.  Cartwright.  This  writer  is  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
editor  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  fecretary  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  author  of  Tours  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France.  Mr.  Cartwright  repels  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Young,  whom  he  attacks  in  return,  and  charges  with 
maintaining  maxims  the  moft  tyrannical  and  inimical  to  the 
Britifli  conftitution ;  and  whom,  both  in  the  introduilion  and 
what  follows,  he  moft  undoubtedly  convi<fts  of  inconfiftencies 
the  moft  impudent  and  egregious,  and  fuch  as  are  to  be  equalled 
only  by  thofe  of  Mr.  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.-— Of 
his  introdudlion  the  following  is  the  conclufion: 

•  But  in  allowing  the  author,  of  whom  I  lhall  now  take  my  leave 
for  a  while,  the  merit  of  diligence  and  the  praife  of  genius,  it  is  yet 
a  declaration  which  I  owe  to  truth,  to  fay,  that  with, regard  to 
fidelity,  argument,  and  candour,  I  remember  not  fo  wretched  a  per- 
[  formance  from  fo  able  a  hand.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  contend 
?  againft  truth ;  but  ftill  genius  will  generally  command  refpedl.  To 
account,  therefore,  for  the  extreme  dcfcfts  of  the  work  under  con- 
fideration,  I  believe  I  rauft  once  more  crave  aflillance  from  a  certain 
well-informed  traveller,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  French,  under  the 
monarchy,  obferves,  ‘  they  have  no  notion  .of  private  people  going 
out  of  their  way  for  the  public  good,  without  b^ing  paid  by  the 
public ;  nor  could  he  well  comprehend  me,  when  1  told  him  that 
every  thing  is  well  done  in  England,  except  what  is  done  with  pub¬ 
lic  money  •.* 

Mr,  Cartwright  thinks  that  an  invafton  of  this  ifland  by  the 
French  is  highly  probable.  What  is  the  Convention,  he  afks,  to 
do  with  the  twelve  hundred  thoufand  men  they  have  in  their 
armies  ? 

•  Is  not  here  a  danger  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Convention^ 
may  be  thought  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  invading  this  ifland  f 


•  Young^s  Travels,  p.  93. 
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—an  ifland  inhabited  by  a  disarmed  democracy,  who  were  firK 
bafely  traduced^  as  difafFefted  to  their  own  conftitution,  and  then 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  armed  body-guards  of  an  oligarchy, 
raifed  for  defending  their  rotten-borough  encroachments  on  the  de¬ 
mocratic  branch  of  the  legiflature. 

*  What  then  is  there  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  England  to  forbid 
invafion  ?  Are  there  fifty  thoufand  men  in  arms,  including  the  militia 
and  the  new  cavalry?  Recal  the  fragments. of  your  wafted  army 
from  the  continent,  and  colleft  every  foldier  within  your  reach,  you 
will  not  ftill  mufter  one  hundred  thoufand  men.  Thofe  who  have  more 
than  a  million^  ftung  with  revenge,  flulhed  with  conqueft,  and  for 
whom  their  rulers  tnuji  find  an  enemy  to  attack,  fuch  a  force  may 
not  appear  very  formidable.  Neither  ftiould  1  feel  over-confident  of 
our  fecurity,  had  we  even  Mr.  Young’s  fi^e  hundred  thoufand  men, 
inrolled,  armed,  and  officered^,  although  they  were  alfo  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  trained ;  for  unlefs  our  preparations  for  defence  go  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  population,  and  to  all  the  means  which  the  Saxon 
principles  of  our  conftitution  fo  admirably  point  out ;  that  is,  unlefs 
we  oppofe  our  invaders  *  on  principles  as  energetic  as  their  onjojt  f 
when  we  (hall  have  manured  the  foil  of  England  with  our  blood,  we 
may  not  yet  be  able  to  tranfmit  it  to  our  p^fterity ;  but  it  may  be 
parcelled  out  amongft  our  conquerors ;  and  England,  fo  long  the  glory 
of  nations,  may  fink  into  a  military  colony  of  France. 

^  Apprehending  that  it  is  already  too  late,  by  reafon  of  the  defer- 
tion  of  our  allies  and  fubfidiaries,  to  concert  with  Mr.  Young  on  the 
execution  of  his  military  plans  for  reftoring  liberty  and  royalty  in 
France ;  but  that  we  are  brought  precifely  into  that  fituation  which, 
he  thinks,  '  demands  double  attention  to  the  means 

or  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THIS  ISLAND;’  we  are 

to  prefume  that  fomething  yet  more  efficacious  than  arming  f<vi 
hundred  thoufand  men  is  in  his  opinion  necelTary;  for  fuch  was  the 
force  recommended,  while  he  reckoned  upon  fuch  a  concert  of  the 
European  powers  *  as  has  not  jet  taken  place ;’  and  an  army  of*  Rufjiani 
to  be  landed  at  once  in  the  heart  of  France* 

*  The  enemy  is  at  the  gate,  and  we  must  be  friends, 
OR  PERISH.  Adverfity  is  the  fchool  of  tho  fublime  virtues.  Ne- 
ceflity  is  an  eloquent  reconciler  of  differences.  By  means  the  moft 
iimple,  (he  bends  the  will,  and  enlightens  the  underftanding.  By 
faying  to  Britain,  Be  an  armed  nation,  (he  fecu res  her  defence, 
and  feals  her  freedom.  A  million  of  armed  men  J  fupporting  the 
ftate  with  their  purfe,  and  defending  it  with  their  lives,  will  know 
that  none  have  fo  great  a  (lake  as  themfelves  in  the  government ;  nor 
more  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  dlreftion  of  affairs.  The  circle  of 
reprefen ration  will  confequently  be  at  leaft  co-extenfive  with  the  circle 
of  arms.  Hence  arming  the  people,  and  informing  parliament,  are 
infeparable.* 

—  -  I  - -  - -f* — -  ■  M . .  ■  ■  —  ii—  I  _  ~ 

*  Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  129,  Page  301.  f  Ibid,  289. 

I  Such  at  leaft  will  be  our  force  as  foon  as  we  refort  to  the  true 
«rigin^  principles  of  our  Saxon  conftitution. 
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Mr.  Cartwright  has  added  to  his  book  an  appendix  contain¬ 
ing  authorities  and  arguments  for  the  great  conftitutional  right 
and  duty,  as  well  as  the  wifdom  and  the  ncceffity,  of  Being 
armed  for  defence  of  the  peace,  the  laws,  and  liberties  of  our 
country.  In  this  appendix  he  alfo  writes  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  in  which,  after  recommending  to  his  grace  to 
read  a  letter  from  on  board  the  Hulks  to  the  editor  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Chronicle,  dated  the  3d  of  Dec.  1794,  and  to  read  alfo 
'ithe  trial  of  the  writer,  he  fays,  ‘  If  he  merit  the  treatment  he 
has  received,  I  alfo  and  your  grace  ought  to  be  caft  into  dun- 
geons  amongft  felons.  But  if  he  be  the  virtuous  vi£lim  of 
that  corrupt  and  arbitrary  fyftem  which  your  grace  and  I  have 
I*  laboured  to  reform — it  is  needlefs  to  fay  more.* 


fi  Mr.  Cartwright  appears  to  be  a  man  of  candour^  though  of 
.^n  ardent  terhper;  and  in  his  profefTed  political  principles,  he 
ijias  been  uniformly  fteady  and  confiftent.  The’ political  fyftem 
a*  be  recommends,,  and  to  which  he  would,  by  ah  immediate 

#ieform,  reduce  our  government,  we  ftiould  undoubtedly  prefer  to 
*  ^  prefent  undefinable  conftitution,  in  which, though  m  form*  free, 
defer- Pi  certain  degree  of  venality  and  corruption  feems  at‘1aft*f6.have 
Dn  the  §  Income  neceflary  to  its  vital  fundlions  5  if  that  lyftem*  were 
ilty  in|^£tually  eftabliftied,  and  had  acquired  the  authority  and  fanftlon 
vhich,  Mf  time."  But,“as  a  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  fuch  a  con- 
[EANS*itution,  there  muft  be  fuch  a  degree  of  commotion  as  ^m1ght 
be  quieted  and  re-compofed  by  all  the  wifdom  of  the  beft- 
S  /^^|  conftituted  and  wifeft  legiflature.  Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Cartwright 
f^^pears  to  us  to  be  moft  vulnerable;  and  here  his  prejudice 
>  has  (haded  from  his  view  the  ftrength  of  the  argument  we  have 
hinted.  In  pages  105  and  106  he  reafons  to  the  following 
If  the  people  can  fo  long  and  fo  patiently  endure  the 
moft  enormous  grievances  and  abufes,  notwithft:anding’that  they 
e  fo  repeatedly  and  loudly  called  on  to  adopt  the  proper 

r.  By  I:  ^cafures  for  doing  themfelves  juftice ;  how  could  it'be  fuppofed 
!fence,  |  Aat  they  would  beftir,  themfelves  into  a6lion  after  thofe  griev- 
ig  the.  a»ces,  by' the  king  and  nobles,  ftiould  have  been”  voluntarily 
knowifredrefled?  After  the  ‘  fundamental  grievance  of  which  the 
t;  nor^  people  complain  ftiould  be  fmoothly  and  pleafantly  redrelTed, 
rcIeot|^  he  who  ftiould  make,  or  undertake  to  make  them  contend  for 
'  know  little  of  mankind.*  There  is  nothing  more 

nt,  ar  efitain  than  that  people  are  eafily  animated,  by  any  conceflSon, 

_ _  ^  wifti,  to  hope  for,  and  to  lay  claim  to  more.  Sfes'addita  fuf- 

2gQ.  What  is  even  granted  from  the  pureft  and  moft 
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difinterefted  motives,  they  are  apt  to  afcribc  to  the  influence  of 
fear.  And  hence  they  rife  continually  in  their  demands  by  en- 
deavouring  to  make  themfelvcs  more  and  more  formidable.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  wife  legiflature  to  anticipate  the  remonftrances 
of  the  people.  If  they  do  not,  they  may  probably  find  that 
juftice,  obtained  by  a  degree  of  compulfion,  may  lead  to  various 
prctenfions  of  injuftice.  Wife  rulers,  as  quickly  as  pofliblc, 
accommodate  matters  to  the  prevailing  fentiments  of  a  nation, 
.  before  thofe  fentiments  are  matured  into  fuch  concert  and  co 
operation  as  overawe  eftablifhed  government. 

Mr.  Cartwright  fays,  p.  104,  fuppofing,  for  a  moment,  the 
^  hereditary  orders  fliould  entertain  fears  that  the  people,  once 

*  made  free,  and  adiing  through  an  independent  houfe  of  com- 

*  mons,  might  think  fome  of  their  privileges  might  be  difpenfed 

*  with.  What  then  ?  laying  fuch  fears  in  one  fcale,  and  the 

*  rights  and  liberties  of  millions  in  the  other,  which  ought  to 

*  preponderate  ?  But  when  the  falvation  of  Britain  is  at  flake, 
,  •  is  it  honourable  to  the  king  and  three  hundred  nobles,  to  talk 

^  of  their  fears !  When  Laconia  was  to  be  faved,  Lacedemon 
^  heard  not  of  the  fears  of  her  king  Leonidas,  and  the  thre 
^  hundred  noble  Spartans  who  took  poll  at  Thermopylae/— Th 
hiftory  of  Britain  has  abundantly  (hewn,  that  to  lacrifice  the 
king  and  the  nobles,  would  not  preferve,  but  ruin  the  liberties  ci 
the  people.  To  reverence  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  is  to  re 
fpedt  thofe  of  the  inferior  orders. — Mr.  Cartwright  fliould  confi 
der  that  there  is  no  political  wifdom  that  is  not  pradlical.— The! 
refledlions  we  offer  to  Mr.  Cartwright  as  a  man  of  candou: 
fincerely  concerned  in  the  interefl  of  his  country.  It  feeni> 
fcarcely^  pofliblc,  in  the  prefent  date  of  manners,  to  reftor 
■  perfedl  purity  of  government  by  any  political  laws,  while  th 
enthufiafm’  of  an  extended  commerce  nouriflies.  In  all  thin 
a  fpint  of  venality.  If  we  would  in  reality  return  to.fuhpl 
of  charafter,  we  mud  abandon  commerce,  and,  confining  our 
felves  within  our  own  iflands,  devote  our  purfuits  to  agriculture 
and  ^  fuch  manufactures  chiefly  as  are  necelTary  for  our  ow 
internal  confumption.  We  mull,  like  the  Spartans,  reconci 
ourfelvcs  to  poverty  and  foup  meagre.  *  ‘ 


Art.  XIII.  An  EJfay  on  the  Manners  and  Genius  of  the  Liters 
CharaSter.  By  /.  d^ljraeli.  pp.  22^.  8vo.  Cadell  22 
Davies.  London,  1795. 

'^HIS  lively  and  ingenious  writer  has,  within  thefe  fewyc^ 
^  given  us  frequent  opportunities  of  announcing  him  to 
public  with  that  approbation  which  we  thought  he  deferve 
The  prefent  work  will  not  injure  the  reputation  he  has  air; 

acquit 
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acquired.  It  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  his  Curiofities  of  Li* 
terature,  and  his  Diffcrtation  on  Anecdotes,  with  this  difFerence^ 
that  in  the  effay  before  us  more  general,  more  fyftematic  ebn- 
clufions  are  drawn  from  the  fails  he  has  introduced. 

The  objeil  of  the  author,  the  method  he  purfued  to  obtain 
the  end .  propofed,  with  what  the  reader  is  to  expeil  from  the 
perufal  of  the  book,  are  all  laid  before  the  public  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  preface •  - 

*  I  prefent  the  reader  with  an  imperfeft  attempt  on  an  important 
topic.  The  materials  defigned  for  this  eflay,  with  others,  have  been 
accidentally  deftroyed.  The  following  (ketches  are  therefore  not  lb 
numerous  as  1  could  wifti,  and  as  the  fubjedl  appears  to  promife.  They 
claim  all  the  indulgence  of  the  title. 

‘  I  have  long  confidered,  what  I  imagine  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged,  that  there  is  a  fimilarity  in  the  charafters  of  men  of  ge- 
nius,  perceivable  to  a  contemplative  mind,  and  that  refledUons  on 
their  charafter  may  be  exemplified  by  a  fufficient  number  of  fadls. 
To  feize  the  difpofitions  of  the  literary  charafter,  I  looked  therefore 
into  literary  hiftory,  and  my  colledlions  exceeded  my  hopes. 

*  When  RoulTeau  compofed  his  DilTertation  on  the  Equality  of 

Man,  this  eloquent  philofopher  fought  for  on  which  to  found 

his'reafonings ;  thefe  he  collefled  from  an  extenfive  perufal  of  voyages 
and  accounts  of  remote  nations.  '  1  confidered  that  to  form  jull  re- 
fledions  on  men  of  genius,  it  was  proper  to  colled  fads  from  their 
biography,  and  their  c^catenation  produced  all  my  refledions/ 

How  the  detail  of  the  fubjed  is  difpofed  of  will  be  beft  fecn 
by  the  contents. 

r  CONTENTS.  * 

Chap.  1.  Of  Literary  Men. — ^II.  Of  Authors.— III.  Of 
Men  of  Letters. — IV.  On  fotne  Charaderiftics  of  a  Youth  of 
Genius. — V.  Of  the  domeftic  Life  of  a  Man  of  Genius.— 
VI.  Of  Literary  Solitude.— VII.  On  the  Meditations  and 
Conyerfations  of  Men  of  Genius. — VIII.  Men  of  Genius 
limited’ in  their  Art. — IX.  Some  Obfervations  refpeding  the 
Infirmities  and  Defeds  of  Men  of  Genius.— X.  Of  Literary 
Friend(hips  and  Enmities.— XL  The  Charaders  of  Writers 
not  difcoverable  in  their  Writings.— XIL  Of  fome  private  Ad* 
vantages  which  induce  Men  of  Letters  to  become  Authors.— 
XIII,  Of  the  Utility  of  Authors  to  Individuals.— XIV.  Of  the 
political  Influence  of  Authors. — XV.  Of  an  Academy  of  polite 
Literature,  Penfions,  and.  Prizes. 

Having  thus  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Ae  worlds  and  laid  before  them  the  contents,  a  few  extrads  will 
be  ncccflary,  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  execution.  Speak* 

D  3  ing 
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ing  of  men  of  letters  in  contradiftindion  to  men  of  genius^  Mr. 
d’lfraeli  fays, 


‘To  prove  their  great  utility  to  men  of  genius,  the  following  in, 
fiance  may  ferve.  Not  always  he  whofe  abilities  are  capable  of 
adorning  the  page  of  hiliory,  Is  alike  capable  of  difeovering  tht 
hidden  and  perplexed  tracks  of  learned  refearch.  Men  of  geniu? 
rarely  read  catalogues.  To  whom  is  the  philofophic  writer  of  nio. 
dern  hiflory  to  have  recourfe,  but  to  fuch  a  man  of  letters  ?  When 
JRobertfon  propofed  writing  his  various  hiftories,  he  was  ignorant  of 
his  fubjed,  and  irrefolute  in  his  defigns.  We  had  nearly  loft  hij 
elegant  compofitions.  He  confeffed  in  letters,  which  I  have  feen  ad- 
drefled  to  Dr.  Birch,  that  ‘  he  had  never  accefs  to  copious  libraries, 
nor  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  authors.*  Dr.  Birch,  who  was  an 
admirable  liuraHur^  in  his  anfwer  has  given  a  copious  and  critical 
catalogue  of  proper  authors,  accompanied  by  valuable  information, 
which  is  acknowledged  by  our  elegant  hiftorian  with  warmth.  It 
was  certainly  that  kind  of  neceffary  knowledge,  which  only  the 
learning  of  our  fcholar  could  fupply,  and  without  which  the  projed 
of  Robertfon*s  hifiories  muft  have  perilhed  in  the  conception.  Thefe 
fiudents  are  therefore  ufeful  members  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
?nay  be  compared  to  thofe  fubterraneous  ftreams,  which  flow  into 
fpacious  lakes,  and  which,  though  they  flow  invifibly,  enlarge  the 
waters  which  attrad  the  public  eye.* 

In  Chap.  IV.  ‘  On  fome  of  the  Charaderiftics  of  a  Youth 
^  of  Genius,^  we  find  the  following  paffages  : 

*  ‘  I  propofe  to  (ketch  fome  of  the  misfortunes,  which  often  attend  a 
writer,  or  an  arrift.  Should  my  pidure  prove  to  be  a  faithful  re 
prrfentation,  my  feelings  will  difpofe  me  to  lament  my  talent. 

‘  To  what  an  unknown  height  might  an  adequate  education  ele 
vate  the  human  charader,  if  it  were  poflible  at  his  birth  to  deted  the 
future  genius.  The  oftrich  has  the  fagacity  to  difeover  in  its  eggs, 
thofe  which  are  worthy  of  her  genial  warmth,  and  feparates  them 
from  the  reft,  which  would  have  proved  fterile  to  the  folicitous  cares 
of  a  mother.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  human  race.  If  we  could 
perceive  the  man  of  genius  in  ‘  the  natal  hour,’  we  might  feled  him 
from  the  crowd,  and  nourifti  the  giant  with  the  aliment  a  giant  may 
be  fuppofed  to  require.  At  the  age  of  twenty  his  maturity  would 
appear;  and  he  would  have  performed  at, thirty  whatever  a  Horace 
or  a  Livy  have  done;  while  the  vigour  of  life  yet  remainijd  to  (hew 
us  fomething  more  exquifite  in  fancy,  and  more  complicate,  yet  clear 
in  reafoning,  than  at  prefent  we  can  poflibly  conceive.  But,  alas! 
it  is  only  the  romantic  eye  of  the  poet  which  can  obferve  the  graces 
wreathing  his  cradle  with  myrtles.  I  quit  my  fantaftic  man  of  genius 
to  defeend  to  nature  and  to  experience. 

-  ‘  .It  is  rather  fingular  that  none  but  princes  and  monfters  have  the 
privilege  of  exciting  public  curiofity  at  their  birth.  A  man  of  ge 
nius  is  dropt  among  the  people,  and  has  firft  to  encounter  the  diin 
cultics  of  ordinary  meni  without  that  confined  talent  which  is 
4  adapted 
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adapted  to  a  mean  deftinatlon.  Parents  of  honeft  difpofitions  are  the 
viftims  of  the  determined  propenfiiy  of  a  fon  to  a  Virgil  or  an 
Euclid  ;  and  the  firft  Hep  into  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is  dilbbedience 
and  grief.  • 

*  The  frequent  lituation  of  fuch  a  man  is  defcribed  with  great  fim- 
plicity,  by  the  aftrologer  Lilly,  whether  he  were  a  man  of  genius  or 
not,  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  his  life.  He  there  tells  us,  that  hav- 
ing  propofed  to  his  father  that  he  (hould  try  his  fortune  in  London, 
where  he  hoped  his  learning  and  his  talents  might  prove  ferviceablc 
to  him,  he  obferves  that  his  father  (who  was  incapable  of  difcovering 
his  latent  genius  in  his  lludious  difpofitions)  very  willingly  confented 
to  get  rid  of  him,  ‘  for  1  could  not  -work,  drive  the  plough,  or  en¬ 
dure  any  country  labour ;  my  father  oft  would  fay  I  was  ^cod  for  nor¬ 
thing.' — The  fathers  of  molt  of  our  men  of  genius  have  employed 
the  fame  expreflions  as  the  father  of  Lilly. 

*  An  apparent  indolence  hangs  about  contemplative  genius;  he 
loves  the  repofe  of  the  body,  and  the  aftivity  of  the  mind.  It  is 
known  that  mofl:  men  of  great  abilities  in  their  puerile  days,  have 
retired  from  the  fports  of  their  mates,  and  while  they  were  folded  up 
in  their  little  wild  abftradlions,  have  appeared  dull  to  dunces.  We 
often  hear,  from  the  early  companions  or  intimates  of  a  man  of  ge- 

I  nius,  that  at  fchool  he  had  been  remarkably  heavy  and  unpromifing ; 
but,  in  truth,  he  was  only  remarkably  penfive,  and  often  pertina- 
cioufly  alTiduous.  The  great  BolTuet  at  fchool  would  never  join  with 
his  young  companions,  but  preferred  plodding  over  a  book.  They 
revenged  therofelves  by  a  boyilh  jeft  of  calling  him,  los  fuetus  aratro$ 
'an  ox  daily  toiling  in  the  plough.  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the 
young  painters,  to  ridicule  the  conftant  labours  of  Domenichino  in 
his  youth,  did  him  the  honour  to  diftinguifli  him  alfo  by  the  title  of 
Great  Ox.  Chatterton  offers  ftill  a  better,  though  a  more  melan¬ 
choly  inftance.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  one  man  of  genius  generally 
refembles  another. 

‘  This  inaftion  of  body,  and  adlivity  of  mind,  they  retain 
throughout  life.  A  man  of  genius  is  rarely  enamoured  of  common 
amufements.  And  the  boy  who  was  unadroit  at  marbles,  and  refufed 
fcaling  the  wall  of  an  orchard,  when  a  man  feldom  excels  as  an 
agile  hunter,  or  an  elegant  dancer.  I  am  deferibing  the  enihufiafm 
!  of  talent,  not  its  uninterefting  mediocrity.  A  man  of  genius  is  the 
I  fureft  teilimony  on  this  point.  Let  us  attend  to^the  Minftrel  of 
i  Dr.  Beattie: 

j 

*  Concourfe,  and  noife,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled. 

Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  fquabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  foreft  fped.* 

‘  The  exploit  of  (Irength,  dexterity  or  fpeed. 

To  him  nor  vanity,  nor  joy  could  bring.* 

‘  Would  Edwin  this  majeftic  feene  refign, 

•  For  aught  the  huntfman’s  puny  craft  fupplies  V 

D  4  I  repeat. 
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I  repeat,  his  mind  alone  has  aftivity. - The  fire  fide  in  the  winter. 

and  feme  favourite  tree  in  the  fummer,  will  be  his  feats ;  his  amufe- 
jnents  become  ftudies,  and  his  meditations  are  made  in  his  walks,  as 
well  as  in  his  chair.  Thefe  are  feme  of  the  marks  which  diftinguilh 
him  from  the  man  of  the  world. 

‘  An  obfervation  may  be  introduced  here  which  is  due  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  a  maii  of  genius. 

*  We  never  read  the  biography  of  a  great  charafter,  whether  he 
excelled  in  letters,  or  the  fine  arts,  without  reprobating  the  domellic 
perfecution  of  thofe  who  oppofed  his  inclinations,  and  endeavoured 
to  unfeather  the  tender  pinion  of  juvenile  genius.  No,  poet  but  is 
rotifed  with  indignation  at  the  recollection  of  the  Port  Royal  Society 
thrice  burning  the  poetical  romance,  which  Racine  at  length  got  by 
heart;  no  geometrician  but  bitterly  criminates  the  father  of  Pafeal 
for  not  fuflFering  him  to  read  Euclid,  which  he  at  length  underftood 
without  reading ;  no  painter,  but  execrates  the  parents  of  Angelo, 
for  fnatching  the  pencil  from  his  hand,  though  at  length  he  became 
fuperior  to  every  artift.  All  this  is  unjuft. 

*  Let  us  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  a  parent  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  we  lhall  find  another  afTociation  of  ideas  concerning  him 
than  thofe  we  have  at  prefent.  We  fee  a  great  man,  they  a  dii- 
cbedient  child ;  we  fee  genius,  they  obftinacy.  The  career  of  ge¬ 
nius  is  rarely  that  of  fortune;  and  very  often  that  of  contempt. 
Even  in  its  moft  flattering  afpeC\,  what  is  it,  but  plucking  a  few 
brilliant  flowers  from  precipices,  while  the  reward  terminates  in  the 
honour  !  The  anxious  parent  is  more  defirous  of  his  fqn’s  cultivating 
the  low-lands,  where  induftry  may  reap,  in  filent  peace,  no  preca¬ 
rious  harveft.  But  I  even  confefs,  that  many  parents  are  themfelves 
not  fo  infenfible  to  glory,  but  that  they  would  prefer  a  fplendid  po¬ 
verty,  to  an  obfeure  opulence ;  but  who  is  to  be  certain  that  a  young 
man  is  obeying  the  folicitation  of  true  genius,  or  merely  the  fondnei's 
for  an  art,  in  which  he  muft  never  be  an  artift  ?  Literary  men  them- 
fclves  frequently  are  averfe  to  encourage  the  literary  difpofitions  of 
their  children. 

‘  It  is  certain  that  a  love  for  any  art,  in  youth,  is  no  evidence  oi 
genius.  The  cafual  perufal  of  Spenfer,  which  might  produce  a 
Cowley,  has  no  doubt  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  unknown  poets. 
We  have  a  confiderable  number  of  minor  artifts,  of  all  kinds,  who 
never  attain  to  any  degree  of  eminence,  and  yet  in  their  youth  felt  a 
warm  inclination  for  their  art.  If  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  the 
pcrfeverance  of  defire,  if-  conception  and  imitation,  could  ever  be 
accurately  diftinguiflied  in  the  philofophy  of  the  mind,  it  would  bo 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  metaphyfical  fpeculations*.  But  philpiopheri 
have  not  yet  agreed  of  the  nature  of  genius ;  for  while  fome  conceive 
it  to  be  a  gift,  others  think  it  an  acquifition.’ 

We  (ball  finifh  our  extracts  with  a  paflTage  from  Chap.  XI* 
*  The  CharaAers  of  Writers  not  difcoverable  in  their  Writings.’ 

*  It  has  long  been  a  cherilhed  notion  among  men  of  tafle,  that 
the  difpofitions  of  an  artift  appear  in  his  works :  and  the  i'ublim<: 
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Angelo,  and  (he  graceful  Raphael,  are  produced  as  fplendid  in- 
(lances.  It  has  alfo  been  a  very  ancient  opinion,  that  the  charafter 
of  an  author  is  difcoverable  in  his  writings.  The  echo  from  bio¬ 
graphers  has  been  conftant,  and  often  they  pourtray  the  man  by  the 
mirror  of  his  works*.  The  anecdote  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  given 
of  Thomfon,  has  ferved  at  leaft  to  fufped  its  fallibility.  The  fubjedt, 
however,  demands  inveftigation,  and  perhaps  may  be  finally  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  fads  I  now  adduce. 

«  We  inquire  whether  he  is  a  moral  man  who  compofes  moral 
eflays ;  incontinent,  who  writes  lafeivious  poems ;  malignant,  who 
publilhes  bitter  fatires ;  and  favage,  whofe  imagination  delights  in 
terror  and  in  blood. 

‘  It  is  one  charaderillic  of  genius  to  fay  things  for  their  ingenuity, 
and  to  difplay  the  felicity  of  fancy,  rather  than  from  any  utility  which 
may  be  drawn  from  them  f.  Of  many  obfeene  poets,  the  greater  part 
have  led  chaile  lives  ;  and  this  topic  has  engaged  the  acute  examina¬ 
tion  of  Baylc.  La  Mothe  le  Vaier  wrote  two  works  of  a  free  nature ; 
yet  his  life  was  the  unblemiftied  life  of  a  retired  fage.  Of  many  of 
the  ancient  poets,  it  appears  that  the  licencioufnefs  of  their  verfe 
was  by  no  means  communicated  to  their  manners.  Their  page  was 
lafeivious,  and  their  life  pure;  for  the  fancy  may  be  debauched,  and 
the  heart  auftere. 

*  The  licentious  tales  of  la  Fontaine  are  well  known,  but  not  a  finglc 
amour  has  been  recorded  of  the  ‘  bon  homme.’  Bayle  is  a  remark¬ 
able  initance  :  no  writer  is  more  ample  in  his  detail  of  impurity ;  but 
he  refifled  the  pollution  of  the  fenfes  as  much  as  Newton.  He  painted 
his  feenes  of  lewdnefs  merely  as  a  faithful  hiftorian,  and  an  exad 
compiler.  Smollet’s  charader  is  immaculate  ;  yet  what  a  defeription 
has  he  given  of  one  of  his  heroes  with  Lord  Straddle.  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  on  fuch  feenes,  that  their  delineation  anfwers  no  good  pur- 
pofe.  Modefty  cannot  read;  and  is  morality  interefted  }  He  aflumed 
the  charader  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  we  applaud  and  we  cenfure  this 
mere  playfulncfs  of  fancy.  It  is  certain,  however,  by  thefe  inflances, 
that  licentious  writers  may  be  very  chaile  men. 

*  W'e  now  turn  to  thofe  works  which,  by  their  call,  pfomife  that 
the  authors  were  pious  and  moral  men.  Tv^o  celebrated  ancionts 
mud  not  be  pafled  over  in  this  enumeration,  Seneca  and  Sallud.  The 
firil  is  an  admirable  ftoic,  elaborate  in  his  delineation  of  the  moral 
duties;  but  his  eflays  on  the  advantages  of  poverty,  were  written. on 
a  table  of  gold,  and  his  admonitions  of  fupporting  pain,  on  volup- 
'tuous  fofa.s  and  in  fragrant  baths.  This  moral  declaimer  ru]ncd 
my  county,  Eflex,  by  the  moft  exorbitant  ufuries,  and  inculcated  the 
'comforts  of  poverty  with  a  fortune  of  feven  millions.  S^llufl 
elegantly  declaims  againd  the  licentious  manners  of  hi^ 

*  *  Ruffhead,  in  his  dull  book  on  Pope,  fays* (p.  8),  ‘‘To^ati ‘ac¬ 
curate  o  bier  ver,  the  temper  and  morals  of  a  writer  breathe  through¬ 
out  his  works.*  What  has  been  ,  the  con&quence  of  thi^  falfe*  and 
popular  opinion.?  He  has  written  a  great  deal  about  Po^  and 
.poetry,  and,  as  Johnfon  faid,  he  knew  as  little  of  one  as  (he’orher.* 

t  Sublime  genius  is  above  fuch  oflentation,  and  is  fincerc'and  pa- 
thedc.  There  is  a  race  of  writers  of  whom  this  is  charafteriflic. 
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we  happen  to  know  that  he  was* repeatedly  accufed  in  the  fenate  for 
public  and  habitual,  debaucheries.  He  inveighs  again  ft  the  fpoilers 
of  countries ;  yet,  when  he  attained  to  a  remote  government,  he 
became  a  V^erres.  Lucian,  in  his  early  produdions,  declaims  againft 
the  friendftiips  of  the  great,  as  another  name  for  fervitude ;  when 
his  tdents  made  him  known,  he  accepted  a  place  under  the  emperor. 

He  has  attempted  to  apologife  for  his  conduft,  by  comparing  himfelf 
to  thofe  quacks,  who,  indifpofed  with  a  fevere  cough,  fell  infallible 
remedies  for  its  cure.  At  the  moment  the  poet  Kouffeau'was  giving 
vcrfions  of  the  pfalms,  he  was  occupied  on  the  moft  infamous  epi¬ 
grams.  A  living  painter,  whofe  pictures  only  reprefeht  a&s  of 
nevolence  and  charity,  is  as  little  generous  as  he  is  chafte.  • 

'  Wc  have  been  told  that  the  fenfibility  of  Sterne  was  more  that 
of  the  author  than  the  man  ;  perhaps  thofe  who  gave  the  information 
were  incompetent  judges;  but  Ido  not  find  this  any  more  difficult 
to  credit,  than  a  circumftanco  which  happened  to  Klopftock.  This 
votary  of  Zion’s  mufe  aftoniftied  and  unarmed  the  fage  Bodmer,  who,  | 
fuppofing  him  a  poet  of  an  advanced  age,  and  an  enthufiaft  for  re-  I 
tirement,  invited  him  to  his  refidence;  but  when  the  epic  poet  ar-  I 
rived,  he  was  found  no  proper  affociate  for  the  grave  profeflbr ;  he  \ 
had  all  the  levity  and  volatility  of  youth.  So  very  erroneous  is  the  | 
conception  often  of  the  form  and  manners  of  a  diftant  author.  I 

•  Johnfon  would  not  believe  that  Horace  w'as  a  happy  man,  becaufe  I 

his  verfes  were  cheerful ;  no  more  than  he  could  think  Pope  was  fo,  f, 

becaufe  he  is  continually  informing  us  of  it.  He  obferved  that  Dr.  | 
Young,  who  pined  for  preferment,  contemns  it  in  his  writings.  It  I 
is  Angular  that  the  fombrous  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  was  the  J 

£rlLto  propofe  a  fublcription  for  the  balls  at  Welwyn  ♦.  Young  was  | 

as  cheerful  in  converfation  as  he  was  gloomy  in  his  compofitions ;  and  I 

when  a  lady  exprefled  her  futprife  at  his  focial  converfe,  he  replied,  I 

*  there  is  much  difference  between  writing  and  talking.’  Are  we 

to  credit  the  good  fortune  with  which  fome  poets  fo  often  felicitate 
themfclves,  any  more  than  their  defpondence  and  menaces  ?  Thom- 
■  fon  paints  the  feenes  of  domeftic  love  with  all  the  fplendid  decorations 
of  fancy  f,  but  knew  nothing  of  its  reality  but  a  cafual  and  grofs 
indulgence.*  . 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  ftiould  lay  before  our  readers 

many  more  pafTages  where  entertainment  and  inftruffion  are 

happily  blended ;  but  what  we  have  already  prefented  to  them 

will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  production,  and  will  lead  them, 

wc  doubt  not,  to  a  perufal  of  the  whole.  As  to  ourfelves,  the 

% 

^  ,  - -  .1-  u  ■  I  — — "  - — 

*  •  This  anecdote  is  from  Mr.  Pye’s  commentary  on  the  poetics  of 
Ariftotle.  This  work  has  great  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  critical 
reader.  It  is  not,  as  its  title  would  feem  to  import,  an  arid,  pe¬ 
dantic,  and  metaphyfical  difeuffion,  but  elegant,  amufing,  and  ufcful 
criticifm.’ 

+  Had  he  known  its  reality,  he  would,  probably,  have  been  lefs 
fplendid  in  his  decorations  of  it. — Thomfon  fighed  for  a  matrimonial 
connexion  with  a  Mifs  Young:  but  he  was  difappointed. 

animation  \ 
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animation  of  the  compofition,  and  the  numerous  anecdotic  il- 
luftrations,  had  the  efFeft  of  a  cheerful  and  well-informed  com¬ 
panion,  ading  as  a  fpecific  for  that  ennui  which  the  drudging 
through  many  a  dull  volume  is  apt  to  produce.  Yet  we  confefs, 
our  pleafure  would  have  been  ftill  greater,  had  there  been  lefs  of 
conceit  in  the  work.  It  is  too  much  in  the  French  ftyle :  it  is  a 
difli,  in  which  there  is  rather  too  much  catchup,  fait,  pepper,  and 


Art.  XIV.  A  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  TVales  on  a  fecond  AppH^ 
cation  to  Parliament  to  difeharge  Debts  wantonly  contrasted  ftnee 
May  1787.  pp.  100.  8yo.  is.  6d.  Owen.  London,  1795. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  very  popular,  and,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  a  fucceflion  of  new  title-pages  and  new  poft- 
feripts,  has  come  to  a  tenth  edition.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  ftyle  and  manner,  as  well  as  by  general  report  and  opinion, 
it  is  written  by  a  Mr.  Miles,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Conduft  of 
France  towards  Great  Britain  examined.’  * — ‘  A  Letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  with  Notes.’  f— For  an  account  of  this 
writer,  the  nature  of  his  employment  in  the  fervice  of  miniftry 
in  Francerand  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  intelli- 

fence  he  publiflied,  fee  Englifh  Review  for  April  1794,  p.  295. 

Ir.  Miles  is  not  the  leaft  happy  among  the  numerous  imitators 
of  the  ftyle  of  the  celebrated  Junius.  From  Junius,  and  from 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s  writings,  with'  perhaps  a  few  others,  he 
feems  to  have  culled  a  fet  of  (harp  and  ftriking  phrafes,  or  forms 
and  modes  of  expreflion,  which  he  applies  as  fo  many  rods  or 
ferpents  to  the  charafters  which  it  is  his  objedl  to  lafh.  In  fuch 
a  ftyle,  highly  artificial  and  elaborate,  and  to  common  readers 
very  fine  and  taking,  as  lace  and  tinfelled  clothes  are  to  the  vul¬ 
gar,  he  expofes  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  prince,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  as  well  as  injuftice  of  burthening  the  public  anew  with  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  But  a  collateral,  if  not  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  pamphlet,  appears  to  be,  to  exalt  Mr.  Pitt,  ,  in  the 
public  mind,  on  the  ruins  of  Mr.  Fox.  See  particularly,  on 
this  head,  the  preface,  confifting  of  eighteen  pages. 

It  is  faid,  on  grounds  that  amojint  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
probability,  that  this  violent,  attaclc  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  &c.  was  not  written  without  the  privacy 
and  approbation  of  his  majefty’s  minifters,  particularly  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville,  who,  when  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  Houfe 
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of  Peers,  faid,  ‘  that  if  the  author  of  the  fcandalous  letter  was 
^  not  penfioned,  he  would  no  doubt  be  profecuted,'  talked  much 
of  the  impoffibility  of  reftricling  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs. 
Had  this  minifter  held  fuch  language,  in  the  cafe  of  a  dibel 
againft  himfelf  or  his  party,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  his  magnanimity  and  forbearance.  Thefe  remarks, 
though  not  purely  critical,  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  true  nature 
and  end  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  which  feems  to  be,  to  make 
every  cxcufe  pollible  for  Mr.  Pitt,  where  he  may  feem  to  ftand 
in  need  of  excufe;  and  to  drown  all  complaints  againft  an  un- 
fuccefsful  adminiftration  in  a  general  clamour  againft  other 
parties.  Certainly  Mr.  Pitt  derives  no  credit  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  his  being  duped  by  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  the  total 
failure  and  misfortunes  refulting  from  his  German  meafures  and 
alliances.  Mr.  Miles  endeavours  to  fink  all  diflatisfadlion  with 
his  patron  (as  is  fuppofed),  by  complaining  that  ‘  the  country 
‘  has  been  defrauded  and  deferred  by  a  German  defpot,  whofe 

*  execrable  name  ought  to  be  erafed  and  torn  from  the  lift  of 

*  fovereigns  by  the  common  hangman.* — To  the  infinuations 
thrown  out  in  parliament,  and  verified  by  many  probable  cir- 
cumftances,  our  letter-writer  replies,  by  an  anonymous  decla¬ 
ration,  that  ‘  he  has  not  the  flighteft  communication  with  any 
‘  member  of  the  cabinet ;  by  much  perfonal  inveftive  againft 

*  LordThurlow;  and  by  promifing  that  whenever  Owen  the 
^  publilher  of  his  letter  (hall  be  profecuted  (on  which  head  he 
^  may  be  fuppofed  to  know  the  mind  of  his  employers),  he  will 

*  no  longer  make  his  name  a  fecret.* 

Mr.  Pitt  is  entitled,  and  is  indeed  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  praife  of  dexterity  ;  of  which  accompliftiment 
he  will  doubtlefs  give  a  ftriking  inftance,  if  he  can  fecure  fa¬ 
vour  at  court,  by  paying  the  Prince's  debts  without  either 
touching  the  demefnes  of  the  princedom,  or  the  royal  treafures ; 
acquire  power  and  patronage  by  the  mode  cf  paying  them  ^  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  popularity,  by  giving  it  to  be  underftood  that, 
for  his  part,  he  was  againft  paying  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Miles,  or  whoever  is  the  letter-writer,  accufes  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  (Preface,  p.  v.)  ‘  of  having  partaken  of  the  profufion  of 

*  Carleton-Houfe,  and  yet  kept  aloof  [on  occafion  of  the  dif- 
‘  cuiSon  of  the  Prince’s  debts]  from  danger  that  menaced  his 

*  popularity.’  To  the  firft  of  thefe  calumnies  Mr.  Sheridan 
replies,  by  declaring  in  the  face  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  and 
of  all  the  world,  that  he  never  had  accepted  fo  much  as  a  horfe 
from  the  Prince :  to  the  fecond,  by  his  coming  forward  in  his 
place,  oppofing  the  payment  of  the  debt  by  means  of  taxation, 
and  a  faithful  expofition  of  the  language  he  had  always  held,  and 

*  by  tiie  appointment  of  cocnmiSoneis  to  manage  the  revenues  of 
the  Prince. 

the 
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the  advice  he  had  given  to  the  Prince  on  that  and  other 
correlative  fubjedts.— This  defence  will  appear  fatisfadlory  to 
every  man  of  common-fenfe,  who  is  confeious  in  himfelf  of  a 
regard  to  charafter,  and  a  fenfe  of  honour.  And,  even  on 
principles  of  what  is  commonly,  though  often  falfely,  called 
felf-intereft,  would  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  confefledly  pays  no 
court  to  the  prefent  powers,  wantonly,  by  flying  in  the  face  of 
truth  and  of  all  the  Princess  friends,  preclude  himfelf  from 
confideration  and  favour  with  all  parties?  Yet  Mr.  Miles,  or 
the  letter-writer,  inftead  of  candidly  retracing  his  calumnies 
againft  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  fecond  poftfeript,  relating  to  the 
point  in  queftion,  indulges  his  prejudice  in  cavilling  and  quib¬ 
bling  conjeftiires. 

Anonymous  reformers  and  cenfbrs  have  the  advantage,  of  op-‘ 
pofing  to  the  common  frailties  of  human  nature,  the  abftradfcd 
forms  and  models  of  ideal  perfedlion;  and,  by  an  illufion  of 
imagination,  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  the  concealed  moralitt  to  be 
himfelf  a  model  of  moral  excellence ;  but,  were  the  cenfor  him¬ 
felf  dragged  from, his  lurking  place,  indignation  at  the.  vices  of 
the  accufed  would  fometimes  be  fufpended,  and  loft,  in  livelier 
indignation  at  the  effrontery  of  the  accufer. 

'The  letter- writer,  as  already  obferved,  by  dreffing  himfelf, 
as  nearly  as  he  could,  in. the  livery  of  Junius,  gains  a  ravourable 
attention  with  a  great  number  of  readers ;  but  the  fuccefs  of 
the  pamphlet  is  probably  owing  not  fo  much  to  arrows  and 
darts,  pointed  . on  the  aiivir  of  the  master,  juft .  mentioned, 
as  to  the  contufiohs  of  fuch  rude  blows  as  thefe :  }  Will  your 

*  royal  highnefs  reveal  the  difgraceful  items  which  fwell  your 
‘  prefent  debt  ? — I  am  fure  you  will  not,  and,  for  the  beft  of 
^  all  pofliblc  reafons*,  becaufe 

‘YOUDARE  NOT! 

^  The^moft  temperate  and  beft  afFedled  men  in  the  kingdom 
‘  are  provoked  to  inquire,  with  anger  and  difdain,  if  princes 

*  HAVE  A  PRIVILEGE  TO  BE  SCOUNDRELS?" - *But  WC  arC 

forry  to  fay,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  fuccefs  of  this  highly- 
laboured  as  well  as  vehement  pamphlet,  is  not  fo  much  owing 
to  eloquence  of  any  kind,  as  to  general  diflatisfaflion^and 
odium  againft  the  meafure  it  attacks  :  and,  to  this  momentous 
indication  of  the  public  mind  it  would  have  been  wife  in 


•  This  is  very  inaccurate.  This  is  not  the  bed  poftible  reafon  for 
filcnce.  It  might  not,  and  probably  it  was  not,  in  the  Prince’s  ptywer 
to  detail  all  thofe  items. 
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adminiftration  and  the  legiflature  of  this  country  to  have  given,  or 
might  be  wife  yet  to  give  attention. — The  circulation  of  books 
and  pamphlets  is  not  fo  generally  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  a 
writer,  as  a  fign  of  the  temper  of  that  public  to  whom  he 
addrefles  his  writing. 

Before  we  dlfmifs  this  imitator  of  Junius,  we  muft  exprefs 
our  livclieft  deteftation  and  abhorrence  of  the  coarfe,  ungentle¬ 
manlike,  and  fcurrilous  manner  in  which  he  attacks  a  perfonage 
of  fuch  diftindlion  as  the  Prince  of  Wales;  a  man  poffeffed  of 
fo  many  amiable  qualities,  and  one  of  the  beft  bred  and  accom- 
plifhed  gentlemen  in  Europe.  Such  a  ftyle  of  writing  not  only 
rends  to  deftroy  that  attachment  and  refpedf  which  if  is  natural, 
and  for  the  good  of  Britons,  to  entertain  for.  the  royal  family, 
but  to  fubvert  that  urbanity  and  politenefs  which,  as  yet,  happily 
diftinguifties  the  intercourfe  of  modern  times,  whether  in  con- 
verfation  or  in  writing. 


Art.  XV.  Obfervations  on  '  a  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales^  in 
Confequence  of  a  fecond  Application  tO  Parliament^  ^c.\  and  on 
thoje  figned  Neptune  and.Legion  in  the  fame  Pamphlet,  pp.  28. 
8vo.  is.  Griffiths.  London,  170^. 


H  E  author  of  the  Obfervations  ^  does  not  undertake  the 
^  ‘  Herculean  tafk  of  defending  the  paft  mifcondudl  of  his 

•  royal  highnefs,  further  than  by  faying,  that  his  youth,  inex- 
^  perience,  and  eafinefs  of  temper,  have  made  him  the  dupe,  of 

•  a  fet  of  mifcreants.^.  To  attack  thefe  ‘  mifcreants  under 
the  pretence  of  extenuating  the  conduft  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
is  the  undoubted  object  of  the  prefent  pamphlet,  which  was,  in 
all  probability,  written  by  the  letter-writer  himfelf,  or  fome  of  the 
confidential  writers,  as  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Hawkefbury.  It  is  one  of  the  artifices  of  fuch  writers  to 
fight  under  falfe  colours.  See  Engli(h  Review,  March  1795, 
of  Obfervations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Prieftley. 


•  The  term  ‘  mifcreant’  literally  fignifies  infidel.  The  propriety 
of  its  prefent  application  we  do  not  underlland. 
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Art.  XVi.  Lucubrations  of  an  Heir  apparent,  pp.  104.  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  Allen  and  Weft.  London,  1795. 

The  idea  and  title  of  this  pamphlet,  perhaps,  were  taken 
from  ‘  Royal  Recolleflions,’  publifted  fome  years  ago. 
But  whereas  that  pamphlet  was  chiefly  diftinguiftied  by  wit  and 
fatire,  this  is  of  a  ferious  caft ;  and  its  obje<ft  not  to  expofe  the 
lucubrator,  but  to,  recommend  him  to  public  excufe,  hope,  and 
confidence.  ■  The  Prince,  after  many  reflexions  on  the  Englifli 
hiftory,  the  duties  of  prinoes  and  kings,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  his  own  fituation,  concludes  from  the  whole  thus : 

‘  I  (land,  as  It  were,  on  the  thrcf.old  of  royalty ;  the  eyes  of  a 
mighty  nation  encoropafs  me.  Willing  to  caft  the  veil  of  oblivion 
upon  juvenile  failings,  it  now  calls  for  the  balance,  in  order  to 
weigh  its  expeftations  againft  Its  fears.  It  is  the  duty  of  kings  to 
grace  the  annals  of  nations ;  and  a  people  whofe  paflion  for  glory  is 
fo  ftrong  as  that  of  my  countrymen,  have  a  right  to  be  folicitous, 
whether  they  will  find  in  me  ihofe  qualities  that  will  enable  me  to  fit 
on  their  throne  with  reputation  and  dignity. 

‘  In  the  modeft  hope  that  I  may  not  prove  unworthy  of  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  which  they  may  be  inclined  to  entertain  of  my 
charader,  I  (hall  now,  that  I  am  entered  into  maturer  years,  review 
the  paft  feafon  of  my  life,  in  order  to  correft  its  errors,  and  efface, 
by  a  condud  which  may  prove  acceptable  to  them,  the  remembrance 
of  what  has  been  reprehenfible  in  youth.’  > 


Art.  XVII.  Thoughts  on  the  Prince's  Debts',  to  which  is' added 
a  Preface,  containing  an  Anecdote,  pp.  30.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Debrett.  London,  1795* 

^  _ 

^T'HE  object  of  this  pamphlet  Is,  to  extenuate  the  Prince’s 
^  irregularities,  which  it  •does  chiefly  from  the  topic  of 
thofe  innumerable  temptations  and  fnares  in  thoi  midft  of  which 
he  paflTes  every  moment  of  his  life;  and  to  (hew  that  all  his 
debts  ought  to  be  paid  without  exception  ^  They  who 
‘  charged  the  Prince  have  a  right  to  the  intereft  of  their  money, 

*  after  a  fair  period.  Others  have  a  right  to  demand,  in  the 
‘  face  of  the  country,  that  all  the  articles  in  their  bills  fliall 

*  Hand  at  a  price,  not  three  times  more  than  a  common  pur- 

*  chafer  pays,  but  certainly  at  a  price  to  make  them  and  their 


*  The  great  Lord  Bacon,  to  one  of  his  friends  who  leftured  him 
on  want  of  due  attention  to  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  faid,  *  It  is 
plcafing  to  fee  how  faving  we  can  be  to  others.* 

^  families 
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*  families  amends  for  the  delay  of  payment.  Have  we  a  rlgh? 

*  to  reduce  every  article  in  the  Prince's  bills  to  the  bona  fid,’ 

*  market  price  ;  and  then  to  tell  our  countrymen,  that  they  mav 
^  expert  payment  from  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  for  thofe 
‘  articles,  and  for  fucb  as  originally  ftand  fo,  in  27 -years,  or  h 
‘  9,  8,  or  even  7,  after  they  have  already  remained  unpaid  fo 

‘  long?' - As  to  the  debts  which  ftridl  and  honourable 

ferutiny  would  ftrike  out  of  the  lift,  ‘  thefc,'  the  author  of  the 
Thoughts  obferves,  ‘  are  exadly  thofe  which  falfe  honour  per- 

*  fuades  a  Britifti  gentleman  that  he  is,  perhaps,  moft  of  al; 

*  bound  jto  difeharge.' 

The  anecdote  in  the  preface  is  briefly  to  this  purpofe : — A 
talkative  fwaggerer,  railing  againft  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
Piazza  CofFee-houfe,  faid,  tnat  the  Prince  had  bought  a  horfc 
of  him,  and  paid  him,  in  part,  with  a  note  for  800/. — that  the 
Prince  had  fold  the  horfe  for  loco/.  more  than  he  gave  for  it, 
but  had  not  paid  a  fliilling  of  his  note. — The  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  declaring  he  did  not  believe  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man's  affertion,  offered  to  give  800/.  or  more,  for  tHe  Prince’s 
note.  But  the  holder  of  it  faid,  ‘  he  had  a ‘whim  in  keeping 

*  the  note.'*  On  inquiry,  the  whole  of  the  fwaggering  gentle¬ 
man's  reprefentation  turned  out  to  be  falfe ;  and  this  our  author 
brings  as  an  inftance  of  many  other  exaggerations  and  falfehoods 
on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

Difpaflionate  reafoners  will  allow  that  in  this  pamphlet  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  juftice. 


Art.  XVI II.  Reafens  why  "Terms  of  Peace  Jhould  be  offered  u\ 
the  French  Nation.  Addreffed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Grecit 
Britain^  through  the  Medium  of  their  Reprefentatives  in 
•  Parliajnent.  s  pp.  76,  8vo.  2s.  London :  printed  for  Alien 
and  Weft,  Paternofter-Row ;  and  Owen,  Piccadilly.  1795. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  fliew,  jhat  the 
prefent  war  againft  France,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
was  neither  juft  nor  politically  wife  or  expedient ;  that  there  is 
no  reafon  to  hope  that  it  will  be  fuccefsful;  and  that  the  confc 
quences  of  difappointment,  and  a  vexatious  accumulation  c: 
taxes  and  poverty,  muft  be  dreadful :  .  . 

*  You  are  told,  that  the  French  nation  are  not  In  a  condition  t: 
fuftain  the  conflift  much  longer;  that  they  have  drained  their  re 
fources  to  the  lad,  and  that  their  prefent  efforts  are  the  efforts  of 
and  defperation.  | 
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*  How  difficult  it  may  be  to  obtain  that  clear  and  certain  infor¬ 
mation  upon,  this  important  head,  which  is  neceflary  to  warrant  fo 
bold  an  alferdon,  may  perhaps  be  feen  by  the  fallacy  of  fimilar  affer- 
tions,  made  three  years  ago,  by  the  defenders  of  the  war,  when  in- 
deed  there  was  a  much  better  colour  for  them  than  there  is  now.  You 
were  then  repeatedly  told,  that  the  French  were  driven  to  their  lad 
flake ;  you  were  told,  that  from  the  preffurc  of  exterior  force  and 
interior  want  and  difeord,  it  was  clearly  demonflrable  they  mud 
Ihortly  fall.  Year  after  year  has  the  talc  been  refounded  in  your 
cars ;  yet  year  after  year  have  they  continued  to  drive  your  armies 
before  them ;  and  now  that  they  have  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  Netherlands  and  of  Holland,  now  that  their  government  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  i>atural  flrength  from  the  lapfe  of  time,  now  that  they  have 
detached  from  the  league  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tofeany,  have  added  to  the  flrength  of  their  marine,  and  have 
enriched  themfelves  with  your  fpoils  and  with  the  fpoils  of  your  allies, 
you  pleafe  yourfelves  with  the  hope  that  they  mud  yield  to  your 
arms, 

•  The  faft  is,  the  reprefentation  originates  in  the  miftake  to  which^ 
as  I  have  obferved,  a  minifler  of  figures  is  peculiarly  liable  ;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  French  refources  is  fuch  as  bids  defiance  to  the  inveftiga- 
ion  of  mathematics.  The  people  are  diftrefl,  we  immediately  con- 
lude  the  government  mud  be  didrefl  too;  the  conclufion  is  a  falfe 
nc,  and  judified  by  no  ideas  which  are  drawn  from  a  jud  application 
f  the  fadls  with  which  experience  and  hidory  abound,  Mr.  Pitt  may 
ell  you  the  French  cannot  dand,  becaufe  they  have  poverty,  famlnei 
nd  rebellion,  to  cope  with :  they  had  poverty,  famine,  and  rebellion, 
0  cope  with  three  years  ago,  and  yet  they  remain  a  mighty  power, 
That  which  has  once  happened  may  happen  again ;  and  granting 
redit  to  the  reprefentations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  fliould  they  be  able  to  bear 
p  three  years  longer,  would  your  patience  or  your  refources  be  ade- 
uate  to  abide  the  confequence  ?’  ' 

This  reafoning  is  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  had  oc- 
^fion  to  remark,  at  different  times,  in  our  Political  Appendix. 
The  fuccefs  or  the  failure  of  new  and  vaft  defigns  is  not  to  be 
Iculated  by  vulgar  arithmeticians.  But  what  efFe(£f  would  an 
er  of  peace  have  on  the  arrogant  minds  of  Frenchmen  ?  On 
is  point  our  author  is  filent.  ' 


8-T,  XIX.  7he  Story  of  Sarah  ' Durtn.  Dedicated  to  the  Ad-* 
vocates  of  an  unjufl  and  unneceffary  War.  pp.  22.  i2mo.  2d. 
Parfons.  London,  179s* 

I 

f 

HIS  little  pamphlet  Is  compofed  with  great  art,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  a  lively  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  great 
y  of  the  people.  The  ftory  is  natural  and  afFe£ling ;  the 
*No.  Rev.  VOL.  XXVI.  JULY  1795.  E  language 
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language  in  which  it  is  told  fimple,  yet  perfpicuous  and  proper. 
Richa’-d  Durin,  a  weaver,  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  tempted  to  enlift  in  the  army,  goes,  at  the  defire  of  his  wife, 
to  conDlt  the  minifter^  who,  it  feems,  had  hopes  of  being  made  ^ 
a  bifhop ! 

*  Richard.  Pleafe  your  \vor(hip,  my  wife  perfuaded  me  to  come 
and  confuit  your  worfhip  what  I  (hould  do  to  get  my  living ;  for 
fince  the  war  broke  out  I  hav’nt  been  able  to  get  any  employ,  and 
times  have  gone  very  hard  with  us, 

^  Miwfter.  Why  don’t  you  enlift  for  a  foldier,  Richard,  and  fight 
for  your  king  and  country  ? 

*  R.  Why,  an’t  pleafe  your  worftilp,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
doing  fo,  but  I  never  liked  fighting,  and  can't  help  thinking  it  muft 
be  very  wicked  to  kill  people  that  I  never  (aw,  and  that  never  | 
offended  me.  , 

*  M.  No,  Richard,  not  at  all,  if  they  are  your  enemies. 

*  R.  But  how  can  they  be  my  enemies  if  they  never  offended  ^ 
me  ? 

'  Af.  Why,  Richard,  they  are  your  natural  enemies,  the  enemies^ 
of  your  country,  the  enemies  of  all  the  world. 

*  R.  Are  they.  Sir,  indeed  ? 

*  M.  Yes,  Richard,  they  are  the  enemies  of  God  and, man. 

R.  Then  I  wonder  God  don’t  deftroy  ’em. 

*  Af.  Hu(h !  Richard,  we  are  not  allowed  to  pry  into  the  un 
fearchablc  ways  of  Providence;  we  are  only  inftruments  in 
hands. 

‘  Rk  Then,  Sir,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  kill  one  another,  with¬ 
out  his  orders. 

*  M.  No,  Richard ;  but  he  has  commanded  us  to  be  watchful  when 
the  enemy  is  at  our  gates. 

*  R.  Sir,  if  the  French  had  landed  in  our  country,  I  (hould  never 
have  afked  any  body’s  advice  about  fighting  againft  them  ;  but  they 
have  not  attacked  our  country,  and  why  ihould  we  attack  theirs? 

M.  Richard,  they  have  attacked  our  allies ;  and  we  are  bound  by 
the  faith  of  treaties  to  proteft  our  allies,  Richard. 

•;  R.  Now,  I  have  heard  fay,  that  our  allies  would  rather  be  with¬ 
out  our  help  than  with  it. 

,  ‘  Af.  Aye;  butjf  they  don’t  knov'  what’s  for  their  own  gnexi. 
we  muft  (hew  ’em;  be(ide,  Richard,  they  have,  murdered, 

“  king. 

*  R.  ^  That,  to  be  furc,  was  very  cruel;  but  then  he  was’nt  oi' 

'  king,  and  what  was  it  to  us  ? 

‘  Af.  Richard,  they  have  deftroyed  religion,  and  denied  their  Go(i: 
don’t  you  think  we  have  fomething  to  do  with  that  ? 

*  R.  As  to  deftroying  their  religion.  Sir,  you  ufed  always  tofey- 
that  their  religion  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  ought  to  be  deftroyed » 
and  if  they  have  denied  their  God,  he  can  punilh  them  for  that ' 
great  deal  belter  than  we  can. 

‘  Af.  Richar-i 


I 
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.  '  A/.  Richard,  I  always  knew  you  to  be  a  very  hoQefl:>  fobcr  fel¬ 
low;  I  advife  you  to  get  rid  of  fuch  Jacobin  notions. 

*  R.  Sir,  1  am  fprry  you  ftiould  think  me  a  Jacobin —nobody  lovci 
his  king  and  country  better  than  I  do. 

*  M.  Why  don’t  you  go  and  fight  for  them,  then,  rather  than  ftay 
at  home  here  and  ftarve  ? 

‘  So  I  will.  Sir,  if  you  think  God  will  forgive  me. 

*  M.  Forgive  you,  Richard,  that  he  will,  and  reward  you  too. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  be  at  the  taking  of  fome  great  town,  and 
get  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  and  come  home,  perhaps,  a'rich  man.* 

.  Richard  came  home  and  enlifted  the  next  morning.  He  goes 
abroad  with  his  regiment ;  .fends  fome  tender  Letters  to  his  wife^ 
defcribing.the  miferies  of  war;  and  laftly,  one  from  his  death¬ 
bed,  after  his  wounds  had  begun  to  mortify.  His  widow  and 
children  were  feen  begging  by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  to 
whom  fhe  related  her  llory. 


Art.’  XX.  A  Speech^  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons^  on  Tuefday^  the  30/A  of  December^  *794>  the 
Caufes  and  the  Remedies  of  the  Impotence  of  the  States  at  prefent 
•  united  againji  France,  pp.  49.  8vo.  is.  6d^  T.  Evans. 
London,  1795. 

HE  numbers  pppofed  to  the  French  are,  nearly,  as  five  to 
one.  But  does  this  proportion  hold  in  the  field  ?  To  the 
fuperiority  of  numbers  brought  into  the  field,  France  owes  her 
triumphs  much  more  than  to  real  valour.’ 

The  quedlon  then  is.  How  this  regular  fupenonty  in  the  field  is 
maintained  by  France  againil  fuch  fearf  ul  odds  combined  again  ft  her  ? 
The  anfwer  is  obvious.  Every  Frenchman  is  now  a  foldier,  when 
called  to  ferve  ;  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  plead  privilege,  as  privileged 
Orders  are  no  more  ;  neither  law,  nor  phyfic,  nor  divinUy,  can  claim 
exemption ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  tMe  merchants  and 
traders,  the  manufa6lurers,  the  mechanics  and  peafants,  are  all 
melted  down,  by  the  fervent  heat  of  revolutionary  principles,  into  one 
mafs,  conftituting  a  kind  of  Corinthian  compofition,  more  valuable 
than  any  of  the  original  ingredients. 

I  *  The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are,  by  the  French 
fyftem,  as^  by  death,  reduced  to  a  level,  and  taught,  as  we  are  told 
they  will  in  heaven,,  to  fit  down . together, ^  or  at  leaft.to  march  toge¬ 
ther,  and  to  brave  (howers  of  balls  and  bullets,  or  to  fubmit.  their 
necks  to  the  trenchant  blade  of  the  guillotine.’. 

I  *  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?— Let  the  rich  be  taxed  for  the 
fupport  of  the  poor;  let  all  public  penfioners,  that  are  able  to 

i  E  2  ‘  work 


68  Sketch  ef  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Wejbahtfler  Forum. 

r  w6rk  for  their  fubfiftencc,  be  ftruck  off  the'lift ;  let  the  nobi- 

•  lity,  the  landholders,  and  houfeholders,  pay  according  to  their 

•  real  property;  and/ above  all,  let  the  property  of  the  clergy, 

•  which  is  national  property,  be  converted  to  the  public  ufe.— 

•  Let  *thc  men  thought  requifite  be  furnifhed,  without  any  ex- 

•  pence  to  the  government,  by  the  parilhes,  as  the  militia-men 

•  are— and  a  general  refumption  and  fale  of  crown  lands ;  or,  if 

•  this  Ihould  feem  too  bold  a  meafure,  let  there  be  a  reftoration 
^  of  ihe  law  of  gavelkind/ — In  a  word,  the  author  of  this 
fpeech  would  have  us  to  tread  very  much  in  the  footfteps  of 
France.  He  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  raQi  a  reformer;  but  he  is 
certainly  a  well-informed,  an  ingenious,  and  a  lively  writer. 
Whether  this  fpcech  was  ever  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  no,  may  appear  problematical.  But 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  more  animated  oration  is  deli¬ 
vered  in  that  great  aflembly. 


Art.  XXI.  Sketch  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Wejlmnfter 
Forum  on  the  c^th^  l6/^,  7»yLi  and^fithDec.  1794,  on  ’the  foU 
lowing  ^ejiion,:  ‘  IVhich  have  proved  themfelves  the  true 
Friends  of  their  King  and  Country^  thofe  Perfons  who  have  en* 
deavoured  to  procure  a  conjlitutional  Reform  in  Parliament ;  or 
thofe  who  have  oppofed  that  Meafure  as  ill-timed  and  dangerous.^ 
London,  1795. 

l^ROMthis  collection  of  rhetorical  flowers  we  (hall  feleft 
^  a  fpecimen,  and  one  too  that  will  give  a  juft  idea  of  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  orator :  ^  If  to  alleviate 

*  the  fufferings  of  mankind,  and  promote  a  reformation  of 

•  abufes ;  to  deliberate  upon  public  meafures,  and  feek  redrefs  of 

f*  rrievances ;  to  footh  the  figh  of  folitary  wretchednefs,  and 
peak  comfort  to  the  drooping  heart ;  if  thefe  be  treafon  ,and 
•  fedition,  then  am  I  content  to  fufFer  the  imputation,  then  may 
*  the  Correfponding  Society  at  once  plead  guilty  to  the  charge; 
•  iince,  with  thefe  attendant  circumftances,  libel  has  been  their 
*  niorning^s  theme,  fedition  their '  evening’s  employment,  and 
•  treafon  their  order  of  the  day/— With  this  flower  for  a  motto, 
extra^ed  from  his  own  fpeech,  he  has  adorned  his  tide-page. 
It  was  almoft  unanimoufly  decided,  we  are  informed,  that  the 
friends  of  reform  were  the  true  friends  of  their  king  and 
country. 

■  m*i\ 

In  maritime  towns  boys  and  idlers,  from  a  natural  principle 
of  imitation,  amufe  themfelves  with  making  pafteboard  lhip$ 
tmd  boats ;  in  cehtrkal  cities  and  towns,  where  regiments  are 
7  quartered) 


MoferV  RtJitSlient  on  profnne-and  judicial  Swearing.  6^' 

quartered,  they  play  at  foldiering ;  and  here  in  this  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  too,*,  they  play  at  parlia* 
ments.  The  felf-confequence  of  fuch  parliaments  is  plealing 
to  the  leading  members  of  them;  and  they, give  vent  fometimes 
tQ  peccant  humours  that  might  vent  themfelves  otherwife  by 
more  mifchievous  outlets. 


•  ' 

Art.  XXII.  A  hetter  to  the  Houfe  of.  Peers  on  the  prefent  BiU 
depending  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  Prince  of  Wales* s  Debts.- 
.  By  a  Hanoverian,  pp.  23.  8vo.  is.  Lee.  London,  1795. 

^ HE  ,  writer  of  this  letter  tells  the  peers  that  *  tte  only  way. 
r  *  by  which  they  can  convince  the  loyver  claiTes  of  the  Bri- 

*  tiih  nation  that  they  derive  any  benefit  from  their  houfe  is,  by 

*  occaflonally  bringing  forward  bills  calculated  to  promote  the 
*,  intereft  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  or  by  negativing  thofe 
*. which  are  evidently  injurious,  but  which  have  been  forced 
5  through  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  influence  of  the  mi> 
‘‘nifter.’ — That  houfe,  he  obferves,  affords  them  daily  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  acquiring  popularity  by  Hopping  the  eftablifhment.. 
of  the  moH  oppreffive.  meafures— of  which  he  fhews  the  bill, 
that  had  paffed  the  Commons  for  paying  the  Prince  of>  Wales’s; 
debts  to.be  one.  "This  letter  is  written  with  a  proper  degree 
of  temper  and  candour, .  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fltrewdnefs 
and  humour.  To  good  judges  it  will  appear  to  be  written  in  a 
ftyle  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


4  ^ 

Art.  XXIII.  RefUdions  on  profane  and  judicial  Swearing.  By 
yofeph  Mofer,  pp.  49.  i2mo.  Prieftley.  London,  1795. 

Mofer  recommends,  to  the  higher  orders  not  to  fet  an 
example  of  fwearing  to  the  lower ;  and  to  judges  and  ma- 
giftrttes  to  obferve  great  caution  and  folemnity  in  the.  adminif- 
tration.  of  oaths  in  courts  of  j.uftice,  Mr.  Mofer.  thinks,  and 
not  without  reafon,  that  much  of  the.profanenefs  which  (hocks 
our  ears  from  men  in  more  advanced  periods  of  life  hath  been 
derived  from  a  conftant  .attendance  in  their  youth  upon  ftage  ex- 
hitions,,in  which  we  often  hear  the  name  of  God-  called  upon 
towitnefs  the  mofti  trivial,  wicked,  and  indecent  tranfaflions. 
There  is  not  much,  if  any,  novelty  in  Mr.  Mofer’s  obfervations  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  of  neceiEty  too  for  incul¬ 
cating  it. 


?  Where  they  have  courts  of  jnftice  held  in  the  parliament  houfe. 

£  3  Art* 


i 

i 


I 
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Barry^i  Sermon, 


Art.  XXIV.  jf  Sermon^  *  preached  in  the  ParIJh  Church  of 
Henley  upon  Thames^  on  IVednefday^  Feh^  25,  I795>  being  the' 
Day  appointed  by  Proclamation  for  a  General  Fajiy  by  the  Rev, 
Edward  Barry^  M.  D,  pp.  20.  8vo.  is.  Parfons.  .  Lon-  ' 
don,  1795.  ‘ 

text,  or  fcriptural  motto,  to  this  difcourfe  is  taken  from 
the  3d,  4thj  5th,  .and  6th  verfes  of  the  58th’  Chapter  of* 
Ifaiah.  But,  befides  this,  the  Doftor  has  prefixed,  In  his  titl^- 
page,  profane  or  heathenifli  texts  oi'  mottos,  ‘from  Terence  and 
Salluft  ;  containing,  very  good  tenfe  as  well  as  found  morality. . 
The  Terentian  text  imports  that. a  good  and  \\ife  nfian^  ihould 
try,  every  gentle  expedient  for  accomplifliing  his  ertd  before  he^ 
has  recourfe  tb  the  violence  of  arms:  the  Salliiftian,  ^  that  it  is 
eafier  to  begn  war  than  to  end  it — that  even  the'  and  flug- 
gifli  may  commence  hoftilities,  but  that  it  depehtls*  On  the  con- ^ 
querors  when  and  how  to  bring  them  to  a  termiriatioh/  From  . 
thefe  texts,  taken  from  Latin  clafiical  writers,  our  readers  will  ^ 
be  at  no  lofs  to  conjecture  the  ftrain  of  Dr.  Barry*s  difcoiixfe  in 
refpeft  of  politics.  It  gives  a  very  ^uft  account  of  the  nature 
and  end  of  fading,  on  the  grounds  both  of  reafon  and  fcripture; 
and  breathes  a  fpirit  of  charity  and  peace.  There  is  a' degree  of 
livelinefs  in  this,  as  in  the  author’s  other  produSiohs,  bordering, 
however,  fometimes  upon  levity,  and  fcarcely  becoming  the  pul¬ 
pit:  ex.  gr.  *  To  thofe  who  are  in  the  profefiion  of ‘arm?^,  and 
‘  are  fighting  in  this’ bloody  battle,  I  have  not  any  thing  to*  fay ; 

‘  and  will  tl)erefajre  leave  Hercules.with  bis  club  in  his  own  hands, 

*  and  read  leftures  of  war  before  Hannibal.’  Befidcs  what  we 
have  remarked  on  this  fentence,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  was  not 
by  any  means  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  Ihould  .preach  about  ftra- 
tagems  of  war  and  the  conduCl  of  arms.  Notwithftanding  what 
we  havc^obferved  on  the  ftyle  of  his  Familiar  Letters  f,  we  find 
him  in  this  fermon,  p.  ig,  at  his  bid  vibrations  again:  fo 
difficult  it  is  for  a  writer  to* abandon  a  favourite  phrafe. — In  the 
following,  our  preacher,  who  is  by  no  means  a  time-ferver, 
feems  to  glance  at  thofe  divines,  including  fome  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  who  proftitute  the  pulpit,  and  fet  themfelves  to  ex-’ 
cite  the  angry  and' malignant  paffions  of  men,  for  the  purpofe  of 
their  own  preferrnent:  ^  It  ilPbecomes  a  day  of  public  humi- 

*  liation,  of  fading,  and  of  prayer,  on  account  of  our  own  fins, 

*  to  deal  in  bitter  accufations  or  inveClives  about  the  fins  of 
^  others,  or  to  read  a  panegyric  on  our  national,  or  on  our  pri- 

vate  virtues.’ 


f  See  Englifh  Review,  July  i79'4« 


Art. 


*  Sapientem. 


Private  Life\  a  Moral  Khaffody,  ''  71 

Art.  XXV.  Private  Life ;  a  Moral  Rhapfody.  Written  at 
a  Gentleman's  Country  Refidence.  By  Henry  Moore,  pp,  20. 
4to.  IS.  6d.  Law.  London,  1795.  .  •  ‘ 

Moore,  like  Lord  Shaftfbury,  whofe  moft  enchanting 
performance  is,  The  Moralists,  a  Rhapsody,  is  a 
platonic  philolbpher,  a  man  of  fancy  and  tatte,  and  harmonious 
in  his  numbers  as  in  his  mindf  Like  him^  ioo,  for  the  limited 
extent  of  his  poem',  he  .  . 

•  .  -  i  .  •  2 

;  t  *  • 

*  f  Scans  his  nature. with  a  brother's  eye, '  : 

His  weaknefs  prone  to  (hade,  to  raife  his  aim. 

To  touch  each  g^erous  pafiion  of  the  foul. 

And  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart.’ 

,  '  .  Thomson’s  Scafoni, 

•  •  O  bleft  the  man  whom  meditation  leads  * 

To  thefe  fequefter’d  groves  *  and  fiient  meads ! 

Here,  while  he  bends  at  wifdom’s  fylvan  (hrinc 
•  ^ .  ‘:In  folemn'mulihgs  wxapt,  with  drops  divine 

From  her  ethereal  well,  Ihe  clears  away  ,  ^ 

"The  mills  that. cloud  his  intellectual  ray,  ^  ,  •  •  :  * 

j  7^11  truth,  fair-dawning  with  increaii tig  light,  .1  1*^  -  ^ 

Fours  her  full  glories  bn  the  gladden’d  fight.  . 

_  Touch’d  by  her  energy,  his  curious  mind  *  / "  r 

,  '  Wanders  through  fields'of  fcience  unconfin’d—  ^  / 

— "While  Th  her  [Nature’s]  centre  thron’d,  bleft  harmony 
--Tunes  her  immortal  firings  and  charms  them  to  agree. 

The  fun  himfelf  intolerably  bright,  * 

Dims  the  weak  eye  with  mere  excefs  of  Hsht: 

While,  in  his  lifter’s  fofter  looks  expreft, 

^  ;  His  image  we  admire  in  gentler  glories  dreft.  y 

.  ,  I'hus,  though  no  mortal  eye  the  god  furvey,  ^ 

■  ....Veil’d  in  the  blaze  of  his  elTential  day, 

Difi^us’d  o’er  nature’s  various  form  we  find^  ’  ' 

The  fair  refledlion  of  her  Maker’s  mind.’  *  -  *  ' 

•Perhaps  Mr.  Moore  took  the  idea,  at  leaft  the  title^  of  hls‘ 
poem  from  Shaftlbury’s  Moralifts.  Nqt  that  we.accufe  or 
fufped^  him  of  plagiarifm.  He  is  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  a  man, 
who,*  though  his  mind  may  be  tuned  by  others,  thinks  for 
himfelf. 


*  A  defeription  of  which  forms  an  exordium  to  this  poem. 

*  »  ^  • 


E4 


Art. 


r 


Thi:Deferted  Daughier ;  a*  Cormiy^^ 


Art.  XXyi.  Evening  Walk ;  a  fentimental  Tale,  inters 
fperjed  with  poetic  Scraps.  By  a  Youth  of  Seventeen,  pp.  185. 
i2mo;  Walker,  Pater-nofter  Row* 


HIS  tale,  the  moral  of  which  is,  to  fliew  that  ‘  to  be  good 
is  to  be  happy/  and  the  convene,  that  there  is  an  inlepa- 
rable  connexion  between  vice  and  ir.ifery,  difplays  not  a  fmall 
degree  of  both  aleftnefs  of  mind  and  delicacy  of  ftntiment ;  and 
although  It  wants* that  regularity,  propriety,  and  chaftenefs,  which 
are  formed  only  by  a  good  education  and  maturity  of  judgment^ 
it  does  honour  to  fo  young  an  author  as  a  youth  of  feventeen* 


Art*  XXVII.  The  Gallant  Morifcoes  \  or^  Robbers  of  the  Py^ 
Yenees.  A  Dramatic  Performance^  in  Five  A£ls.  pp.  76* 
8 VO.  IS.  6d.  London :  printed  for  Allen  and  Weft,  No.  15, 
Paternotter-Row.  1795* 


^T^HE  author,  in  his  preface,  fays,  that  his  obje£l  for  writing 
this  play  was.  his  own  entertainment,  after  a  fevere  fit  of 
ficknefs.  We  wifli  that  he- had  laid  it  in  his  clofct  until  his 
health  had  been  fc-eltabli{bed ;  or  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
better  bad  he  kept  it  there  altogether.  The  language,  in  many 
places,  is  coarfe'  and  vulgar.  The  ftpry  of  the  robbers  and  their 
cave  is  bettertold  in  Gil  Bias.  *  All  attempt  at  humour  is  loft 
in  indecency.  In  ftiort,  it  is  like  many  modern  plays,  without 
being  as  good  as  any  of  them  ♦ 

'  •  .  1  ’  t 

Art.*  XXVIII.  The  Dderted  Daughters  a  Comedy.  As  it  is 
a5led  at  the  Theatre-Royql^  Covent  Garden.  *  pp.  86!  8vo. 
London;  printed  for  G.  G.  and  j.  Robinfon.  Paternofter-. 
Row.  1795.  ^ 

^*rHIS  play  is  "much  above*  the  general  rate  of  modern  co- 
^  "medics.  It^  tendency  is  to  reform  the  profligate  manners 
of  the  times.  The  plot  is  taken  from  the  Adventurer,  and 
'  is  that  of  a  ^father  about  to  affift  in  the  fedudlion  of  his  own 
daughter.  The  plot  is  well  managed,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
.  produce  the  effect  intended  by  its  author,  andTpften  the,  heart 
of^many  fathers  toward  that  innocent  and  .  unoffending  race 
called*  Natural  Children# 
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For  the  ENGLIS.H  REV  IE  IV. 

RATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

I  for  ]  U  L  Y  1795. 

FRANCE. 

The  public  attention  is.fhifted  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mari¬ 
time  coaft  of  France,  and  particularly  to  that  of  Britanny^ 
on  which  a  fmdl  army  of  French  emigrants,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Britifh  Slips  of  war,  have  made  a  defcent,  and  whm 
the  loyalifts,  with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain,  hope  to  raife  and 
cftablifh  the  royal  ftandard.  A  fmall  peninfula,  or  rather  pro¬ 
montory,  bn  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  a  very  fit  depot  for,  military 
ftores,  and  afylum  in  cafe  of  misfortune,  has  been. feized  and 
occupied  by  the  invaders,  and  as  well  fortified  as  time  and  cir- 
cumftances  would,  admit.  I^oint  I’Orient,  as  well  as  Belle  Ifle^ 
is  held  in  a  ftate  of  blockade.  Various  fkirn^ilhing  has  taken 
place  between  the  emigrant  army  and  the  republicans,  on  the 
whole,  very  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  former,  who  have 
fuffered  great  lofs  and  difafler,  but  who  Hill  hold  out,  and  main*, 
taiq^their  poft;  whether  animated  by  the  courage  of  hope,  or, 
the,refolution  of  defpair^^  Succours  they  expefl,  and  fuccourt, 
they  have  no  doubt  been,  promifed.  The  coaft>of  Britanpy  it.* 
genially  fuppofed  to  be,  the  dellination  of  Loro  Moiha’s.. 
army,  thatj  has  now  embarked,  on  board  of  tranfports ;  though 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  re-, 
public,  or  by  whatever  name  the  ftorms  that  agitate  the  ftate 
nuy  be  called,  is  afTailed  and  menaced  both  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  ari^  is  colle£ted  and  formed/ 
on  the  Rhine,  under  the  Prince  of  (Jonpe;  which,  army,  it 
is  fuppofed,  is  to  penetrate  into  France,  as  far  as  they  may  be 
able  to  maintain  a  chain  of,  magazines  and  pofts,  or  rather  as 
far,  as  they  may  be  invited  by  the  returning  affe<Stion  and  refpei^ 
of.  the  people  to  the  bloody  royal  of  France,  now.  beyond  all  * 
endeared jtnore,  if  poflible,  than  ever,  to  a  very 
great  part,  and  perhaps  we  naay  fay,  the  beft  and  worthieft  part 
^  the  French  nation,  by  the  horrors  of  a  favage  democracy* 
Thele  affe^ons  the  French  princes,  at  whofe  head  is  Louis 
XVIII,  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
md,  ufe  all  poffible^  means,  to  conciliate.  But  while  they  hold 
out,  in  the  moft  lenient  manifeftoes,  pardon  and  indulgence  ta 

•  Since  the  above  was  printed,  intelligence  has  been  received  of* 
the  utter  excifion  of  that  ill-fated  party.  Compare  this  melancholy- 
event  with  anticipations  in  the  Political  Appendix.to  the  Englilh  Re- 
for  Decemt^r  1794,  p.  475,  near  the  bottom. 
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all  who  (hall  return  from  the  errors  into  which  they  have  been 
deluded,  to  an  obedienrre  to  the  monarchy,  they  re-claim  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  former,  and  even  of  the  lateft  kings 
ot  France.*  No  Ipecification  of  any  particular  conftitution ;  no 
mention  of  any  reftriftion  or  limitation.  The  gracious  proffers 
of  the  princes,  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  will,  however,  to 
millions  of  republicans,  appear  in  the  light  of  infult.  And 
even  men  of  property,  virtue,  and  found  judgment,  cannot  but 
call  to  mind  the  private  profligacy  of  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  ihe  oppreffions  cxercifed  by  fo  many  of  his  predeceffors.— 
What  Ciiii  a  wife  and  good  man  do  in  fuch  a  fituation  ?  Like 
Cicero,  in  a  predicament  fomewhat  fimilar,  he  fees  the  party  he 
ought  to  flee,  but  not  the  party  he  ought  to  follow.  There 
was  once  a  party  between  both ;  friends  to  a  limited  and  regu¬ 
lated  monarchy,  or  the  conftitution  of  1789.  And  it  was  to 
th  party,  the  moft  numerous,  it  was  fairly  to  be  prefumed,  in  1 
France,  if  reafon*  might  be  fuppofed  in  fuch  and  fo  great  a  king-  I 
dom,  to  prevail  over  prejudice  and  paflion,  that  Lord  Hood,  | 
very  properly  in  our  judgment,  addreffed  his  manifefto  at  | 
Toulon.  But  either  that  party  is  overpowered,  or  the  Britifli  I 
cabinet  have  changed  their  principle  and  fyftem,  if  indeed  they  | 
ever  had  any  fixed  principle  and  fyftem,  of  aftion,  in  the  prefent  I 
conteft,  other  than  to  drown  internal  difeontents  and  clamours  f 
for  reform,  by  g-ing  to  war  with  our  neighbours.  For  wc  | 
DOW  (lipport  Louis  XVIIL  in  all  the  claims  of  an  unlimited  | 
monarch.  If  this  was  indeed  the  end  of  the  war,  to  amufe  and « | 
divert  the  reformers,  and  to  find  employment  for  foch  as  might  | 
be  fuppofed  the  readieft  to  join  in  any  infurre£lion,  this  defultory  ‘  I 
and  unpremeditated  mode. of  making  war,  may,  perhaps,  anfwer  I 
the  intended  purpofe  as  well  as  any  other.  If  to  ferve  the  poor  I 
loyalifts  and  reftore  the  monarchy,  was  the  real  objeft  of  the  I 
confederates  in  common,  or  Great  Britain  in  particular,  it  I 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  meafures  could  have  been  I 
followed  lefs  likely  to  accomplifh^  the  end  for  which  they  had  I 
been  adopted.  They  united  the  difeordant  parties  and  pro-  I 
vinces  of  France  by  oppofing  them;  they  difgufted  all  parties  I 
by  half- meafures,  undecided  principles,  and  equivocal  conduct;  I 
they  loft  general  confidence  by  inconfiftency  and  vacillation;  I 
and  what  Itrokes  they  ftruck  were  generally  made  too  late.  Had 
the  force  exerted  by  Britain  alone,  been  exerted  with  proper 
unity  and  promptitude,  a  powerful  army  might,  perhaps,  have 
marched  along  the  courfe  of  the  Seine  to  Paris,  at  the  time 
when  the  Germans  were  marchii^  towards  that  capital  in  ano- 
thor  direction.  It  is  after  the  French  have  adlually  made  the 
Rhine  the  eaftern  boundary  of  their  empire  that  we  land  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  emigrants  on  the  coaft  of  Britanny.  It  is  in  the  fame 
fpirit  that,  after  a  French  fleet  is  fent  out  to  take  the  Cape, 
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fit  out  another* fleet,  and  fend  it  after  them. — Thus,  too,  in  the 
American  war,  the  French  fleet  under  the  Adn^iral  SufFrein 
was  beforehand  with  the.Englifli  fleet  under  Commodore  John- 
ftone. — Large  detachments  are  marching,  againfl:  the  loyalifts' 
from  different  armies  of  the  republic ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  but 
the  emigrant.^  mutt  abandon  their  enterprife :  happy  if  they  can 
make  their  cfcape.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  with  the  recent  example  * 
of  the  American  revolution  before  their  eyes,  the  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  (hould  ever  enfcrtain  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reflore  the 
old  Government  in  France  by  force  of  arms.  ‘Not  to  go  over 
the  numerous  analogies  between  the  American  war  and  the  pre-  " 
fent  in  its  object,  its  condudf,  and  hirherto  its  want,  on  our  part,  of 
fuccefs,  let  us  confine  our  refleftions  fc  r  the  prefent  to  one,  but  . 
that  one  of  capital  importahee.  It  was  alTerted  with  confidence, 
from"  the  firft  tumults*  at  Bofton  even  to  the  Burgoynment  of 
Loid  Cornwallis  at  York  and  Gloucefter,  that  five-fixths  of 
the  Americans  were,'  in  their  niinds  and  hearts^  loyalifts.  This 
was  afterwards  found  not  to  be,  by  any  means,  the  fa£f :  but 
the  Bntifh  cabinet  too  eafily,,as  they  do  now,  believed  (if,  in¬ 
deed,  they  be  fincere  in  .the  profeffion  of  their  belief,  which 
niany  do'ubi)  what  they  wifhed  to  be  true. — They  (hould,  there-  ^ 
fore,  be  very  cautious  how  they  give  credit  to  reports  concern- , 
ing  the  numbers  of  the  French  loyalifts.  But,  on  the  fuppofi-  ^ 
tion  that  the  reports  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  American 
loyalifts  were  not  erroneous — what  is  to  be  inferred  ?  That 
in  a  country^  of  va(l  extent  a  fmall  party,  wifTi  arms  in  their  ^ 
hands,  and  the  powers  of  government,  will  doniiheer^  pvcr  a 
greater,  even  though  aided  by  foreign  fuccours.~The  Britiih, 
commanders  marched  {rorh  one  end  of  America  •  to  the  other. 
They  aftofded  prbtedlion  to  the  loyalifts  for  a  fmall  circle  around*- 
their  various  pofts,  and  a  narrow  fpace  along  the  line  of  their 
march — biit  no  fooner  were  they  gone,  than  the  Americans 
clofed  on  them  again,  like  the  furrounding  waters  on  the  path 
of  a  (hip  in  the  ocean.  But  the  confederates  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  try  the  efFecl  of  a  march  through  France.  And  it  is* 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  pofleffion  of  a  poft  on  the  coaft  of 
Brcfagrie  can  afford  any  effectual  prot’eSion  to  the  natives  of 
ranche  Comte  and  Dauphine. — To  all  thefe  obfervations  wc* 
ay  add,  that  the  emigrants  can  never  be  popular,  with  the 
rench  nation  :  not  with  the  violent  republicans,  to  whom  the 
^grants  of  both  the  firft  and  fecond  migration  are  antipodes; 
ot  with  the  moderate  men  or  friends  to  the  conftitution  of 
many  or  moft  of  whom  are  now  clafTed  with  the  Mo*  * 
cres,  who  remained  at  home  in  the  midft  of  incefiant  con- 
ulfions ;  for  they,  with  juftice,  confider  emigration  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  or  proximate,  though  not  the  procuring  caufe  of  all 
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the  calamities  that  have  lately  befallen  their  nation..  It  was  .the 
emigrants  that  roufed.  and  united  foreign  powers  to  war  with 
France — and  thereby  deftroyed  the  heads  of  the  royal  family. 
Had  tbey-remained  at  home,  they  might  have  contributed,  by 
feafonable  concefBon  and  prudent  management,  to  have'mo> 
derated  the  popular,  violence;  For  what  concerns  the  poor  emi¬ 
grants,  this  expedition  will  unfortunately  rekindle  that  ahimonty 
againft  them  which  had  begun  to  give  way  to  returning  fym- 
pathy  and  a  fenfe  of  juftice. — We  leem  cruelly  to  play  with  the 
Emigrants, juft  as  the  French  government  in  1745  did  with  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  1 

SPAIN. 

The  war  has  not  been  much  pu(bed  of  late  in  Spain  on  either 
fide.  It  is  ftill  aflerted  and  believed,  that  a  negociation  is  on 
foot,  between  that  kingdom  and  Spain,  for.  peace. 

ITALY. 

Our  good  ally  the  Pope,  as  well  as  the  Emperor,  has  joined 
our  court  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Louis  XVIII, 


GERMANY. 

The  threatened  Ichifm  in  Germany  between  the  fouthern  and 
northern  circles,  or,  more  accurately  fpeaking,  the  Emperor. of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  PruJfia,  is  in  a  train  of  being  com- 
ppfed  or  mitigated,  by.  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in 
declaring  his  readineis  to  adt,  as  head  of  the  empire,  in  a  nego¬ 
ciation  for  peace,  and  a  general  difpofltion  and  wiCh.  among  the 
ilates  and  .princes  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the  empire. — A  peace 
iSjinuch  talked  of  between  France  and  the  Eledlor  of  Hanover 
which  is  indeed  very  pollible,  although  war  may  be  prolonged 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

TURKEY. 

.  The  Ottoman  Porte,  as  well  as  the  governments  of 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK,  ' 

have  acknowledged  the  French  republic.  ,  .1  / 

-  -  4  •  i 

RUSSIA.  f  4 

A  Ruflian  fleet  has  fet  fail  from  Cronftadt,  and)*  it  is  faki, 
paflTed  through  the  Straits  ofElfineur  into  the  North  Seas*— whi¬ 
ther  it  has  been  followed)  it  is  alfo  faid,  by  fleetS)  or  a  com* 
bined  fleet)  from  Denmark  and  Sweden.  A  jealoufy  and  alarm 
at  neighbouring  and  preponderating  power)  feems  to  have 
united  the  two  great  branches  ofi  the  houfe  of  Oldenburgb  in  a 
vigilance  refpeiSting  the  deflgns  and  movements.of  the  Ru&ans. 


Difeontents  and  jealouGes  of  the  French  undoubtedly  prevail 
more  and  more  in  the  United  Provinces.  A  very  great  number 
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of  the  Dutch  foldiery  have  deferted  to  Prince  F redcrtc  of  Orangey 
who  is  collecting  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pruffian  terri¬ 
tories.  It  is  not  altogetner  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability, 
that  an  army,  or  armies,  of  Britons,  Hanoverians,  and  Pruffians, 
may  foon  aft  in  Holland 'for  the  reftoration  of  the  Stadtholder. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain  ftill  appears  as  the  firft  champion  of  monarchy^ 
exhorting,  ftimulating,  and  fuccouring,  all  that  remains  of  ’thi 
confederacy.  In  the  grand  bufinefs  of  taxation  the  Britifli  mi- 
niftry  open  the  refources  of  the  public  with  great  addrefs.  And 
here  it  is  that  their  abilities  fhine  forth  with  moft  diftingutfbed 
luftre.  In  war  they  have  neither  fhewn  wifdom  of  council  not 
promptitude  of  aftion.  Every  thing,  as  above  and  often  oKsirved, 
comes  a  day  behind  the  fair.  The  promptitude  of  France  waB 
formerly  afcribed  to  her  monarchical  form  of  government.  But 
this  promptitude  is,  at  leaft,  not  diminilhed,  now  that  her  form  ‘ 
of  government  has  become  republican :  an  inconteftible  proof 
that  the  alacrity  in  <iueftion  is  not  in  the  government,  but  in 
the  people.  It  is  a  novelty  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Englilh  nation, 
that  they  (bould  take  their  war  minifter  from  the  Scotch  bar! 
We  ftare  in  aftonilhment  when  we  read  of  a  poet*,  in  timbs 
of  public  danger,  being  called  to  the  command  of  a  Grecian 
army.  What  would  the  ancient  Greeks  have  faid,  if  they  had 
heard  of  a  great  and  polilhed  nation  giving  the  command  of 
fleets  and  armies,  and  committing  the  whole  conduft  of  a  moft 
extended  and  complicated  war,  to  a  canfidkus  or  barrijier  ?  to  a 
rhetor  or  fophift  ?  The  Forenfian  habits  of  Mr.  Dundas,  which 
lead  him  to  mafter  any  cafe,  from  a  brief,  and  to  defeifd  any 
caufe,  are  of  lingular  advantage  to  him,  in  defending  the  con¬ 
duft  of  the  war  in  a  popular  alTembly.  He  does  not  feem  to 
trouble  himfelf  with  plans  of  any  kind ;  but  whatever  the  chapter 
of  accidents  produces,  he  is  ready  to  defend,  as  an  inftance  of 
profperity,  and  the  fcfult  of  wifdom.  The  war,  if  we  believe 
him,  has  been  fortunate ;  and  Lord  Chatham  has  been  an  ex- 
I  cellent  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The  aftivity  and  the  fiiccefs 
of  Lord  Spencer  is  the  happieft  refutation  that  could  be  ima¬ 
gined  of  fuch  effrontery.  It  is  fortunate  for  our  country,  that 
this  nobleman  has  been  raifed  to  his  prefent  oflUce.  The  cir- 
ciimftances  of.  the  times  demand  all  his  exertions. — For  the 
West  Indies,  it  would  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  prcferve 
what  we  have,  than  to  aim  at  new  coiiquefts;  which  muft 
weaken  us  by  the. expence  of  increafed  garrifons.  There  is, 
indce^  extreme .  danger  that  the  Weft  Indies  will  be  loft  both 
^0  Britain  and  France.  As  to  the  East  Indies,  it  may  be 
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proper  to  feize  the  occupation  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  there,! 
for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  them  to  the  Stadtholder.  Conqueft 
for  ourfelves  we  Ihould  avoid.  The  late  actions  between  the 
Rohilla  chief  and  our  troops,  Ihew  how  much  the  natives  yearly 
advance  in  the  art  of  war.  To  pacify  and  preferve,  by  a  due 
mixture  of  policy  and  military  preparation,  not  to  provoke  and 
make  firther  divifions  of  territory,  is  our  wifdom. — In  this  ftate 
of  atFairs,  it  is  not  a  little  pleafant  to  iee  the  direftors  <'f  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Control,  deliberating 
whether  or  no  they  (hall  allow  to  the  Company’s  officers,  at 
the  head  of  100,000  armed  men,  in  India,  equal  privileges  with 
the  king’s  officers and  whether  they  ftiall  allow  them  half  pay 
when  on  furlough.  Why  do  not  thofe  merchant-warriors  ex¬ 
tend  their  economy  to  the  full  extent  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  reafon  ?  Why  are  their  troops  paid  at  any  time  when  not 
au^uaily  on  duty  ?  It  would  be  economy  to  pay  them  by  the 
piece— by  the  weeks  they  are  on  a  march,  the  days,, or  hours, 
they  are  in  adlual  engagements.  But,  to  do  the  Company  juftice, 
we  do  not  think  that  they  will  long  deliberate  on  fuch  queftions. 
They  have  often. given  proofs  of  a  liberal  fpirit;  and  lately  fn 
the  cafe  of  Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  yet  in  fufpcnfe  whether 
the  mean  and  malignant  paffions  that  originally  involved  this  il- 
luftrious  charadter  in  trouble,  will  fuffer  the  Company  to  refeue 
him  from  the  evils  in  which  an  unmerited  profecution  has  in¬ 
volved  him. 

From  Correspondents. 

In  a  pamphlet  that  pretends  to  criticife  politics  as  well  as  lite- 
’  rature,  the  publication  of  the  following  Letter  froni  the  inge- 
‘  nious,  but  fcandaloufly  negledted,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  will 
nor,  it  is  prefumed,  be  deemed  improper. 

i 

To  the  Conductors  of  the  English  Review. 
Gentlemen, 

Political  Appendix  to  the  Englifh  Review  of  laft  month 
docs  honour  to  your  juft  and  liberal  mode  of  thinking,  as 
well  as  to  your  public  fpirit.  Mr.  Haftings  is  certainly  obliged 
to  you,  but  your  country  much  more,  for  placing  in  fo  ftrong 
yet  juft  a  light,  a  fpecies  of  maladminiftration  fo  diredtly  fub- 
Ycrfive  of  its  conftitution,  and  inimical  to  its  profperity.  Hovf 
can  a  conftitution,  founded  on  principles  of  juftice,  long  endure, 
if  they  who,  by  the  refources  of  their  own  minds,  fave  the  ftate, 
are  to  be  treated,  not  only  with  ingratitude  but  injuftice?  Oa 
fuch  inftances  of  neg!e<S,  outrageous  injuftice,  and  oppreflion, 
the  frowning  eye  of  the  public  (hould  be  fixed  until  atonement 
be  made,  by  all  poffible  modes  of  reparation* 

Ofll 
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On  perufal  of  your  excellent  Review,  I  obferve,  In  the.fwr- 
ion  allotted  to  the  worthy  Lord  Dundonald’s  late  publication, 
honourable  mention  made  of  my  own  name,  Pleafe  to  accept 
hearty  acknowledgnients ;  and  be  afl'ured,  that  in  whatever 
)art  of  the  globe  I  may  happen  to  be,  nothing  will  give  me  . more 
atisfadion  than  that  my  attempts  towards  the  improvement  of 
:rade  and  manufadtures  do  meet  with  your  approbation  and  ' 
andlion. 

Some  years  ago  I  difeovered  a  procefs  by  which  flour  may  be 
made  of  potatoes,  impervious  to  the  atmofpherical  air,  and  which, 
therefore,  will  keep  good  for  many  years,  or  perhaps  to  any  diftance 
of  time.  It  is  equally  palatable,  nutritious,  and  falutary,  wjth  the 
flour  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  any  other  grain  whatever, 
and  comes  much  cheaper  than  either;  confequently  may  .be  a 
mean,  not  only  to  alleviate  occafional  fcarcities  of  grain,’  but 
prevent,  by  proper  repolitories,  every  future  dread  of  famine. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  thought  to  have  introduced  this  flour,  in 
Auguft  laft,  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  flour  of  wheat,  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  prelent  fcarcity,  then  viiibly  impending,  by  re¬ 
commending  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  propriety  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  but  unluckily  a  negative 
was  put  upon  his  Grace’s  report,  unlefs  Lprevioufly  depofited 
my  procefs  in  the  bofom  of  others ;  that,  however,  being  the 
only  remaining  property  I  have  at  prefent  got,  could  not  be 
done  without  firft  ftipulating  fomething  of  an  adequate  remune- 
ntion,  to  be  paid  to  me  on  the  merits  of  the  difeovery  being 
proven. — But,  notw’ithftanding  that  both  the  flour  and  bread 
made  thereof  has  been  brought  forward  at  a  meeting  of  fcveral 
hundred  noblernen  and  gentlemen  of  the  greateft  refpc6labi!ity, 
and  to  the  unanimous  fatisfaflion  of  thC  whole,  who  therefore 
prefented  me  with  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  yet  every  ftipula- 
tion  of  the  kind  w'as  abfolutely  refufed  !  Thus  the  matter  lay 
dormant  for  feme  months,  when,  at  the  defire  of  certain  friends, 

I  brought  it  before  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  7Vade, 
where  it  lay  under  confideration  till  lately;  the  refult  of  which 
is,  ‘  That  as  bread  is  already  made  of  potatoes,  in  feverai 
‘  counties  in  England,  they  will  not  recommend  the  flour  as  a 
‘  new  difeovery.’  I  represented,  that  no  bread  has  heretofore 
been  made  of  potatoes,  fingly  and  alone,  but  of  a  compofltion 
or  mixture  of  one  third  that  root  and  two  thirds  flour. of  wheat, 
or  of  fome  other  grain,  and  fometimes  perhaps,  vice  verfa  ;  that 
in  cither  cafcj  the  bread  fo  made  will  not  keep  good  for  even 
eight  days,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taken  long  voyages  as 
food  for  our  failors,  nor  yet  be  depofited  to  alleviate  the  occa¬ 
fional  fcarcity  of  grain,  and  far  lefs  prevent  the  horrors  of  fa¬ 
mine.  But  the  right  honourable  committee  hold  fall  by  their 
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firft  opinion;  and  therefore  I  give  up  every  expeftation  of  pr 
vailing  with  government,  under  its  prefenc  miniftry,  to  pr 
mote  any  thing  for  the  public  gpod,  be  it  ever  fo  advantageous 
and  for  that  rcafon  I  muft  now  apply  to  other  courts  for  th 
countenance  and  protection  which  is  denied  me  at  home,—] 
the  mean  time,  however,  as  the  prefent  difcovery.feems  fi 
much  connected  with  the  objeft  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lon 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  as  to  afford  them 
fufficient  reafon  for  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  g 
vernment,  I  laid  the  matter  before  them  the  1 4th  inft,  being 
court  at  (juildhall ;  and,  after  waiting  from  eleven  o’clock  uni! 
half  paft  three,  I  was  informed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  court, 

•  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  they  cannot  poflibly  be  0 

*  any  fervicc  to  me.* 

Gentlemen, 


I  ! 
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KiW  Round  Courts  Strand ^ 

hlo.  25,  July  17>  1795* 


Your  very  much  obliged,  and  moft  obedient, 

urt.  Strand,  faithful,  humble  fervant, 
i7»  1795' 

CUTHBERT  GoRDOK. 


On  the  unfeeling  ftupidity  of  the  reply  of  fo  rich  a  corporation 
as  the  city  of  London  to  a  gentleman  who  has  exhaufted  an  imie* 
pendent  fortune  in  the  fuccefsful  purfuit  of  ufeful  difeoveries,  any 
more  than  the  dulnefs  of  thfe  committee  of  privy  council,  it  is  un^ 
necefTary  to  make  any  obfervations.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  their  cohdu£t  towards  Dr.  Gordon  is  one  of  the 
many  inftances  which  prove  that  the  befl  inftitutions  may,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  perverted  into  engines  of  mifehief  and  oppreffion. 
Had  there  been  no  board  of  agriculture,  a  motion  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Gordon'  would  have  been  made  by  fome  individual  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  But  a  motion  on  the  prefent  fubjeiS 
came  naturally  within  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
who  did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  bring  forward,  under  the 
public  eye,  a  beneficial  effect,  becaufe  they  were  unable  to 
inveftigate  the  cause. — On  this  .principle  the  Board  ought  to 
rej^  the  ufe  of  the  choiceft  bleffings,  and  moft  neceflary  fup 
ports  of  nature. 


I 

Mr,  MaebrideV  Letter y  containing  Strictures  on  our  review  of 
Dr.  Chiftiolme’f  Booi  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  will  appear  in  our 
next  Number. 
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